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CuapTer XII. 


Thou only hast stepped unaware——. 
Malice, not one can impute ; 

And why should a heart have been there, 
In the way of a fair woman’s foot ? 


EEPING into the summer-house as she runs past it Griselda 

discovers, to her amazement, that Vera is still in it. 

‘What, have you never stirred?’ cries she. ‘Bless me, have 
you stayed in this earwiggy place ever since? But,’ hopefully, ‘I 
suppose you did stir; you went into the house, the gardens, and 
came back again ?’ 

‘No, I didn’t,’ says Vera, speaking in the low tense way of one 
who has been mentally whispering all day, as if afraid of being 
overheard. ‘I never moved from this. I felt as if I couldn't,’ 
with a nervous laugh ; ‘I knewI might have met him if I had gone 
anywhere else, but here I was safe. He would hardly venture 
here again." 

‘ What folly ! ’ says Griselda severely, who is nothing if not prac- 
tical. * My good girl, have you thought that civilised people always 
dine? There will be dinner,’ says she, nodding a sapient head. 
‘You'll have to face him there.’ 

‘T’ve thought of that,’ with a quick sigh. 

‘I must say,’ says Griselda, with now, it must be confessed, a 
smothered inclination towards mirth, ‘that a more unfortunate 
affair I never knew. His face—did you see it ?-—it wasa picture!’ 

‘Don’t go on like that, Griselda,’ says her sister impatiently. 
* I feel so wretched about it—just as if [hated myself!’ She stops 
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for a moment, and lifts the palms of her hands and presses them 
nervously against her hot cheeks. ‘ To have offended anybody in 
that rude, inexcusable way makes one feel so horrid !’ 

‘ Inexcusable ? I don’t see that,’ says Griselda. ‘I don’t see 
that it was your fault at all. You gave your opinion privately to 
me; if he chanced to overhear that opinion, whose fault was it ?’ 

‘No one’s, of course,’ she seems a little comforted by this bland 
disposition of her trouble, and goes on again presently as if agreeing 
with it. ‘ Yes, really, and besides, he isn’t of so much importance 
any way. He’s really nothing to us, eh? and one may surely 
speak to one’s own sister without being reviled for it.’ It is quite 
plain now that she is trying to make herself look right to herself. 
Then all at once her tonechanges. ‘But yet I do wish I had never 
seen him, and that to-day had never been,’ she cries in a little hurt 
voice. ‘And what was it you said about dinner, Griselda ? 
Do you know, I really don’t see how I am to get through it ?’ 

‘With a knife and fork and a spoon or two,’ says Griselda. 
‘ Well, I do wonder whether he will talk and pass it all over, or sulk 
and maintain a majestic silence ?’ 

‘I suppose I couldn’t have a headache ?’ suggests Vera regard- 
ing her sister doubtfully. 

‘Oh, no. Not on any account Why, Vera, where is your 
pluck gone? Don’t you suppose he would know? It would only 
make bad worse ; create a mountain out of the merest molehill. 
I really think I should come down if I were you.’ 

‘You're not, you see,’ says Vera with a little sigh, as if regret- 
ful of that incontrovertible fact. 

‘You mean that it is therefore a simple thing for me to argue 
on the point. Perhaps you even think I want you to come down 
to dinner to help me with him. If so, stay upstairs, because I 
don’t. And look here, Vera; after all, what do you and I care what 
he thinks? If it will make you happier, have a headache by all 
means, darling, and I'll see it out with him.’ 

She speaks in eager earnest. It has suddenly suggested itself 
to her that her afternoon has been one of certain enjoyment, 
Vera’s one of dulness unspeakable, nay, something more than that. 
She determines if possible to save Vera from further discomfiture 
and nervous heartgivings. 

‘I shall quite enjoy a téte-d-téte evening with him,’ she says 
smiling. 

‘No,’ says Vera, after a silent struggle with herself; ‘I should 
hate to let him think I cared, though, of course, I do care ; it isa 
miserable thing to hurt the feelings of anybody, even the most 
unworthy !’ 
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‘ Oh, if he could only hear that!’ says Griselda, throwing back 
her head and laughing merrily. 

‘ Well, I dare say I should consider him more,’ says Vera, ‘ if 
he had not accepted my apology in so rude a fashion. When I 
think of it, I feel as if I couldn’t show any more regret.’ 

‘Just so,’ says Griselda. ‘ And if you still want to shirk the 
dinner, I’ll so represent your absence that it will look like indig- 
nation, not penitence.’ 

‘No. I'll come down,’ says Miss Dysart slowly. * Why should 
I even feel myself in the wrong? Only—if there should be a too 
terrible silence at any time, I shall leave it to you to come to the 
rescue.’ 

‘You couldn’t leave it to a better person,’ says Griselda gaily. 

‘Well,’ in a lighter tone, ‘it is a blessing to have you back. 
I thought you would never come. Had you a nice walk?’ 

‘TI had,’ slowly. It is unlike Griselda to be so terse, and when 
with the limited reply there comes too a warm blush and a lower- 
ing of the telltale eyes, Vera pretty well knows it all. 

‘You met him ?’ she says simply. 

‘Yes,’ apologetically. ‘Wasn’t it too bad? And I assure you 
Vera,’ eagerly now, and with eyes uplifted, ‘I went in exactly the 
contrary direction I took last time. I hate a man like that, don’t 
you ?—turning up just when he is least wanted.’ 

‘Ah, was it then?’ says Vera. 

‘I begin to think that of all men fishermen are the most ubi- 
quitous. I was never so startled in my life as when I looked up 
to-day and found he was beside me. My back was turned, you 
see, and I didn’t know he was there until he spoke.’ 

‘He seems a clever young man,’ says Vera. 

‘He’s not artful or designing, I think, if you mean that,’ says 
Griselda reflectively. 

‘I only mean that he revelsin situations. I don’t wish to pre- 
tend that he is cleverer than most, or equal to the arranging of them 
beforehand, but yet I don’t see how he can always manage to ex- 
tort one out of the moment’s very barren surroundings, and to - 
turn them on, as it were, just at the correct second !’ 

‘TI really don’t think he is a modern Cagliostro, if that is what 
you are aiming at,’ says Griselda again, perhaps now a little an- 
noyed at the other’s raillery. ‘It was all chance.’ 

‘Lucky chance! Your face says that; why is your tongue 
less honest?’ There is a little laugh in Vera’s eyes as she turns 
towards her. 

‘I should be honest to you or not at all,’ says Griseldalaughing © 
too, ‘ you give one no loophole, Yes, then; I was glad tosee him, ~ 
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He is the one oasis in my wilderness, nay more, he is 4 veritable 
necessity. I positively believe we shall learn to forget our own 
language, you and I, if we are left with no one to air it with, save 
each other. This solitude & deus is trying.’ 

‘You forget—our cousin,’ says Vera slowly. 

‘No, but something tells me we shall see little more of him; 
whereas the other——’ 

‘True, he looks like a fixture! Oh, that I dared believe 
what you say about—about—uncle Gregory’s son !’ 

Griselda regards her for a moment or two with an expression 
full of amazed amusement. 

‘How can you be so absurd ?* she says. ‘ You are very properly 
too ashamed to call him Mr. Dysart, and you can’t bring yourself 
to say Seaton. Don’t you think you'll find these roundabout 
methods of mentioning him rather embarrassing in the long run ? 
Do you know, Vera, I did not think you capable of so strong a 
dislike ?’ 

‘I puzzle myself,’ says Vera with a faint smile. ‘But I can- 
not conquer the thought that in some way he will cause me acute 
suffering. Of course, it is only a fancy,’ with a sudden haughty 
little movement of her shapely head. ‘ Who is he, that he should 
influence my life in any way?’ She breathes rather quickly, and 
then throws off by an effort her angry mood. ‘ Let us talk of Mr. 
Peyton,’ she says; ‘ he is far more interesting even to me. Well,’ 
gaily, ‘and did he say that word of love to you? You remember 
our compact—your promise to tell me if ever that was spoken ?’ 

‘What is a word of love?’ asks Griselda, reddening. ‘ He— 
of course, I haven’t forgotten my promise, but one hardly knows 
what one means—what he means—I mean. Oh, bother,’ with 
irritable self-contempt, ‘ what on earth do I mean, I wonder ?’ 

‘I don’t,’ says Vera. ‘I know. So the word has been said! 
I suppose it would be indiscreet to ask what it was ?’ 

‘Nonsense! I don’t believe he said a word that even related 
to love; all he did say was that he was glad I wasn’t “ the wife of 
any fellow.”’ 

‘I see,’ says Vera pausing; and then—‘ of any other fellow of 
course ; he was evidently leading up to the point that if you were 
the wife of a fellow called Pey——’ 

‘Oh, Vera! I wonder you aren’t ashamed!’ says the younger 
Miss Dysart indignantly. 

‘ Well, sol am,’ apologetically. ‘Grizel,’ holding out her hand 
to -her, ‘sit down here beside me ; what you tell me of Mr. Peyton 
sounds all that it should be, but—I do wish you knew something 


more about him.’ 
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‘Tl tell you all I know. That he has a torndown old place 
somewhere in Derbyshire. That he has one sister, Lady Rivers- 
dale, who lives about twenty miles from this, just on the border 
of our county, and that he is as poor as a church mouse.’ 

‘What a pity it is as it is!’ says Vera restlessly. ‘If he could 
only come to the house to see us, in the regular orthodox way, 
it would be so much better. I do detest the appearance of any- 
thing clandestine.’ 

She looks at her sister with a little nervous frown, as if fearing 
she has gone too far, but Griselda is apparently lost in thought 
provoked by her words, and for quite a minute does not emerge 
from her mental cloud. 

‘I can’t feel like that about it,’ she says looking earnestly at 
Vera. ‘Not with him. It doesn’t seem a bit as if I were doing 
anything to be ashamed of. I can’t explain it, but I think if you 
met him, you’d know. He doesn’t seem to feel it like that 
himself. I don’t believe it—it has occurred to him.’ 

‘I think I should like him,’ says Vera softly; with such 
sympathy that Griselda suddenly remembers how she loves her 
‘ But don’t let things go too far, darling.’ 

She sighs heavily. 

‘Youare miserable about that wretched affair of the morning,’ 
cries Griselda. ‘Never mind it. If you will come to dinner I 
promise you to do all the talking, and as it has to be endured I do 
entreat you to keep up your spirits.’ 

‘Oh, yes. There isn’t a decent chance of escape,’ says Vera 
wearily. 

‘Sh!’ cries Griselda softly, putting up her hand; the sound of 
coming footsteps, slow, deliberate footsteps purposely made heavier 
smites upon their ears. 

‘Good Heavens! Here he is,’ says Griselda, and indeed they 
have barely time to put on a carefully unconscious demeanour, 
when Seaton Dysart darkens the door of the summer-house, and 
looks coldly down on them. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


How much her grace is altered on the sudden ! 
How long her face is drawn! How pale she looks! 


‘Tuey told me I should find you here,’ he says, speaking to 
Vera. ‘I have come to say good-bye.’, 

‘But surely you are not going so soon! not before dinner, not 
to-night!’ cries Griselda, thunderstruck by this solution of their 
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difficulty and a little sorry too. Surely, they have been somewhat 
unkind to him. She has accepted her sister’s crime as her own, 
and after all what had he done? She speaks hurriedly, with an 
honest regret, unmindful of the disastrous consequences that may 
follow should he accept her words and stay. ‘I thought you said you 
were not going until——’ 

‘I am going now. Good-bye,’ holding out his hand to her 
with a determination not to be changed. Griselda takes it and 
shakes it genially, nay warmly. His humour is decidedly hostile, 
and if he acquaints the old father of their incivility Anything 
to propitiate him, she tells herself, will be the correct thing, and 
she grows positively friendly towards him, and beams upon him 
with gentle entreaty in her eye. 

‘If you must go, do us one service first,’ she says. ‘ Do you see 
that rose?’—a rather unkempt and straggling specimen of its kind 
that trails in unadmired disorder just outside the door. ‘It has 
baffled me many atime, but you are tall, oh, taller than most; will 
you lift these awkward tendrils, and press them back into shape ?’ 

She is smiling divinely at him, a smile that Tom Peyton would 
have given several years of his life to possess, but Dysart is dis- 
gracefully unmoved by it, and refusing to return it, steps outside, 
and with a decidedly unwilling air proceeds to lift the drooping 
tendrils and reduce them to order. 

Griselda, naturally a girl of great resource, seizes the oppor- 
tunity she has herself provided. Catching Vera’s arm she draws 
her back out of sight. 

‘Now’s your time!’ shesays. ‘Say something. Do something. 
It doesn’t matter what, but for Heaven’s sake smooth him down 
one way or another! If you don’t you'll have the old man down 
upon us like——’ 

‘I can’t,’ gasps Vera fearfully. 

‘You must,’ insists Griselda sternly. ‘It’s impossible to know 
what sort of man he is. If revengeful, he can play old Harry with 
us!’ 

Without waiting to explain what particular game this may 
mean, or the full significance thereof, she steps lightly outside, 
and gazes with undisguised rapture upon Dysart’s work. The 
tendrils have indeed been reduced to order; the roses are bloom- 
ing now in a decorous tranquillity. 

‘You ought to be a gardener,’ she says with quite a little glow 
of admiration. ‘There, you’ve done enough. I can circumvent 
this little tendril whilst you say good-bye ‘to Vera. I am so 
afraid you will miss your train, and all on my account.’ 

Dysart, who has received her raptures rather grimly, drops 
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the tendril in question, and returns to the summer-house with all 
the manner of one in mad haste to be gone. It is merely a part 
of an unpleasant whole, he tells himself, that he must first say a 
chillingly courteous word or two of farewell to the girl who has 
openly declared towards him such an undying animosity. 

‘I am afraid,’ says Vera, speaking with cold precision as 
one delivering herself of an unloved lesson, ‘that you are going 
away thus abruptly because of what you heard me say this 
morning.’ 

‘You are right. That is why I am going,’ replies Dysart 
calmly. 

‘Yes ?’ in a chilling tone and with faintly-lifted brows. ‘I 
regret exceedingly that I should have so unfortunately offended 
you, but to go for that—it all sounds a little trivial, don’t you 
think ?’ 

‘Not my going, I think. I don’t see how I can do otherwise. 
Why should I make you uncomfortable? But you may call it 
trivial if you like, to talk of detesting a man you have only seen 
for an hour or two, and who in those hours——’ He pauses. 
‘Did I make myself so specially objectionable?’ demands he 
abruptly, turning to her with something that is surely anger, but 
as surely entreaty, in his eyes. 

‘ As I told you before,’ indifferently, ‘one says foolish things 
now and then.’ 

‘Would you have me believe you did not really mean what 
you said ?’ 

‘I would not have you believe anything,’ returns she haughtily. 
‘Why shouldI?’ Her eyes are looking straight past him to where 
a glowing rose-bush stands, but I doubt if its glories are justly 
appreciated by her just now. Something akin to passionate dis- 
like towards the man who has thus brought her steadily to book 
is making her pulses throb. ‘I only think it a pity that you 
should curtail your visit to your father because of a chance 
remark of mine that cannot possibly affect you in any way.’ 

‘Is that how you look at it?’ 

‘Is there any other way? Why should you care whether or 
not I detest you; I, whom you saw for the first time yesterday ?’ 

‘Why indeed!’ He regards her absently, as if trying to work 
out in his own mind the answer to this question, and then 
suddenly : es 

‘ Nevertheless, I do care,’ he says with a touch of vehemence. 

It is the injustice of it to which I object. You had evidently 
determined beforehand to show me no grace. I defy you to deny 
it! |Come,"can you ?’ 
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Miss Dysart is silent. The very impetuosity of his accusation 
has deadened her power to reply, and besides, is there not truth in 
it? Had she not prejudged ? 

‘Was that fair?’ says he with some heat. ‘Strangers as we 
were to each other, as we are, as we are likely to remain, I ask 
you how it was I deserved that foregone conclusion ?’ 

‘It surely isn’t worth an argument,’ says she with a little 
frown, shrugging her shoulders. ‘I tell you again I am sorry if I 
have inconvenienced or annoyed you. I confess, too, that if you 
could assure me you were leaving for some better reason than— 
than this, I should feel happier.’ 

‘I cannot, however,’ shortly. 

‘I really wish then,’ drawing a little nearer to him, and 
speaking earnestly, ‘that you would reconsider your decision and 
stay. Have you thought how strange it will appear—your going 
in such haste—to—to the others ?’ 

‘Until this moment no one has ever questioned my actions,’ 
says he, with a swift smile. ‘You are the first todoso. And 
why should I stay? To give you the time required to perfect 
your detestation? No, I shall save myself from that, if I can. 
Good-bye.’ 

He bows coldly without offering her his hand. 

‘ By-the-bye,’ he says, turning again at the doorway, ‘I am 
afraid you will have to put up with me for a few hours every week. 
I shall promise to make them as short as I possibly can. But my 
father likes to see me every seven days or so, and I like to see 
him. Do you think,’ a slight smile crossing his face, ‘ you will be 
able to live through it ?’ 

‘I have lived through a good many things,’ says Vera, her 
dark eyes aflame. 

‘That gives you a chance here ; practice makes perfect. I am 
sorry to be obliged to inconvenience you so far, but if I stayed 
away, I amafraid my father might want to know why. He might 
even be so absurd as to miss me.’ 

‘Why should you take it for granted that I desire your 
absence ?’ cries Vera, her voice vibrating with anger. ‘Come, re- 
main, or stay away for ever, what is it to me?’ 

Her heart is still throbbing violently when Griselda—having 
seen her cousin take his departure—returns to the summer- 
house. 

‘Well, did you make it up ?’ asks she anxiously. 

‘No,’ recklessly, ‘I only made bad worse. Once for all, 
Griselda, try to understand that that hateful man and I have not 
one sympathy in common. We clash at every turn, every word, 
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every look. He is gone; that is my one solace. Let us pray he 
may never return.’ 

‘Pray for the moon if you like,’ says Griselda. ‘ Nobody can 
prevent you, and there may be pleasure in it. But I think you 
are just as likely to get that prayer answered as the other.’ 

‘The proverbial wise woman would have abased herself before 
you,’ says Vera moodily. ‘ It appears we are to have the pleasure 
of his society once every week.’ 

‘No! Bless my stars, what brings him ?’ 

‘A mutual admiration that exists between his father and him- 
self. He insinuated that they could not live if separated from 
each other longer than seven days.’ 

‘He’s no good,’ prophesies Griselda solemnly. ‘Anyone who 
could profess to regard that old mummy within with any sort of 
veneration, must have a screw loose somewhere. He must at all 
events be a born hypocrite. Just think of Uncle Gregory! 
An old fiend whose veins run venom instead of blood! Oh, no! 
You must have mistaken him, Vera.’ 

‘I didn’t. And you forget he is his son. He might see a 
charm where we could not, even in so arid a spot.’ 

‘Perhaps so. But if he does he’s clever,’ says Griselda, distinct 
unbelief in her tone. ‘And so he’s coming once in every seven 
days. I was uncertain before, but now certainly life is not worth 
living, with such a sword as that hanging weekly over one’s head. 
However, pluck up your courage, Vera. I'll stand by you, and 
perhaps after all it was only a threat.’ 

‘No; he meant it. There was fell purpose in his eye.’ 

‘What reason did he give ?’ still unbelieving. 

‘I told you. To see his father.’ 

‘Tut! who would believe that ? You would credit Munchausen, 
I really think, if he only had you to himself for five minutes. Do 
you honestly believe that any living thing ever wanted to see 
Uncle Gregory the second time ?’ 

‘I can only tell you what he said. And he was rude, very 
rude; really, farowche would better describe him. He said too 
that if he stayed away his father would want to know why, and of 
course that would be awkward for—me.’ 

‘For us, fondly. ‘Did he say that? Ilike that. It some- 
how assures me he is not going to peach,’ says Griselda thought- 
fully. ‘Foreven such small mercies, let us be thankful.’ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Of all evils, to the generous shame is the most deadly pang. 


JULY reigns, vice June dethroned, but still the roses hold full 
sway. In that small inner garden in which Gregory Dysart takes 
all the walks abroad he ever does, and the love for the flowers in 
which is the one sole humanising element about him, the queen of 
blossoms uprears her head in stately beauty, though in every 
corner fallen petals may be seen, here, there, everywhere, making 
a carpet on the tender green swards, heralds, alas ! of a sure-coming 
death. 

Seaton Dysart has come and gone many a time, to and from 
Greycourt, and by degrees a little of the constraint that had 
characterised his early visits has worn away. He has even so far 
advanced as to be almost on friendly terms with Griselda. 

But between him and Vera, that first dark veil of distrust still 
hangs heavily, distrust that, on Vera’s side, has taken a blacker 
hue and merged itself into dislike. In vain does Griselda rally 
her about it, in vain seek to laugh her into another—a lighter 
frame of mind. Vera, although taking herself to task and con- 
demning herself for a want of charity hitherto unknown in her 
gentle bosom, still shrinks from any advance on his part with so 
cold a determination that sometimes, with a bitter word or two, 
Dysart swears to himself to abstain from further attempt to break 
down the barrier that stands between them. 

Yet, ever and always he has come back again to try once more 
—to seek for kindly word or gentle smile, such as he sees her 
lavish on Griselda, to which even a melancholy little kitten, that 
has attached itself to her, is no stranger. He has let it be clear 
to her in various ways that he is willing not only to forgive but to 
forget that inopportune remark of hers, the memory of which is 
difficult of banishment; but with a resolution that puzzles even 
herself, and belies the really sweet nature resting beneath this 
strange touch of obduracy, she puts him from her, as it were, and 
will none of him. 

At arm’s length she holds him, rarely lifting her soft dark 
eyes to his; letting but a meagre smile part her beautiful lips 
when occasion calls for laughter, remaining stonily silent in his 
presence, unless directly called upon for speech. 

One can see how Dysart chafes beneath all this. But perhaps 
what troubles him most of all is the suspicion of nervousness her 
manner holds when with him—a fear—a looking for something 
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that will be for her hurt, and that will surely emanate from him. 
Good Heavens! he to hurt her! After a little while he acknow- 
ledges himself beaten, and a terrible sadness mingled with a 
righteous anger grows warm within his breast. 

‘You are treating him shamefully!’ cries Griselda, one day. 
‘What has he done? That is what I want to know.’ She speaks 
with quite a little rush of indignation. 

‘Nothing. I confess that. It is what he will do that I 
resent.’ 

‘But what is that? Give over that Sibylline tone, Vera, and 
give me a proper answer.’ 

‘I can’t. I don’t know myself. I cannot explain it,’ says 
Vera wearily. ‘ But I feel sure, I know, he will make me miser- 
able yet.’ 

‘Pooh, nonsense! A mere fad. How can he make you 
wretched without making me so, and I don’t feel in the least 
superstitious about him.’ 

‘Well, perhaps he will make us both wretched.’ 

‘Not me certainly. As for you, well, really, I shouldn’t 
wonder. And if so you have provoked your own fate. Such a 
life as you lead that unhappy man. Flesh and blood could not 
stand it. Yet in spite of that I do not believe he will ever harm 
you intentionally or otherwise.’ 

‘Ido. Every time he enters my presence I feel I dislike him 
more and more. It grows on me, and is an unaccountable 
prejudice.’ 

‘A mere vagary I tell you. Get over it, ducky. Throw it 
off and get into your right mind once more. I-declare but for 
your croakings and prophesying I could quite like Seaton.’ 

‘Go over to the enemy by all means. I shan’t.’ 

‘I am not going over to anyone. I shall back you up always, 
right or wrong, whatever comes of it. I only mean that to my 
unassisted vision he appears a likely young man enough—amiable 
apparently, longsuffering beyond a doubt, and handsome to a 
charm. I only wish,’ leaning her arms upon her knees, and 
directing a pensive gaze at the bare boards of her bedroom floor, 
‘that Tom Peyton was half as good-looking.’ 

‘Why? What has Mr. Peyton to do with you?’ asks Vera, a 
little quickly. 

‘Oh, nothing,’ airily, ‘nothing. Nothing at all. That’s just 
it, you see. If he were anything to me, of course, it wouldn’t 
matter, I should see beauty in him against all beauty’s laws. But 
as it is, every defect and flaw lies open to me. And when one 
has to see a person every now and then, it would be as well, I 
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think, that that person shouldn’t have a nose that would not mis- 
become a pug.’ 

By all this it will be seen that as yet Griselda’s wanderings 
through the scented woods have not been interdicted, for the 
simple reason that Mr. Dysart is still in ignorance of them. 
Mrs. Grunch, who once had seemed keenly desirous of dragging 
the culprit to justice, had never afterwards taken any notice openly 
of her absences, by which Griselda fondly but erroneously argued 
that she had forgotten all about it. Later on, however, she was 
to be undeceived. 

Seaton Dysart’s arrivals being only looked for by the girls at 
about seven o’clock in the evening—just an hour or so before 
dinner—gave them plenty of time to prepare for hiscoming. Any 
day on which he was expected, Mrs. Grunch brought a formal 
message to Vera from her uncle to that effect. Never yet had 
their cousin come without the announcement being made, and 
so thoroughly understood was it that he would not put in an un- 
expected appearance, that when after a rather longer absence than 
usual, an absence extending over all last week and part of this, he 
turns up at half-past two in the afternoon, his coming causes 
distinct embarrassment in several quarters. 

‘ What’s that ?’ says Griselda, starting and dropping her fork 
(they are at their early dinner). ‘Did you hear it? A knock! 
A thundering knock!’ 

‘ Seaton’s knock!’ says Vera faintly, changing colour. 

‘What can have brought him at this hour? London must be 
reduced to ashes,’ hazards Griselda, her tone now as genial as 
usual. For one instant a sickening fear that it might be Mr. 
Peyton’s knock had made her blood run cold. There had been a 
short but sharp encounter between him and her the day before 
yesterday, and a wild fear that he had come upto have it out with 
her now, and here, had taken possession of her. At such a moment 
the advent of Seaton is hailed by her, at least, with rapture. 

‘ Why, what happy wind drove you down at this hour?’ cries 
she, with the friendliest air, beaming on him as he comes into 
the room. 

‘It is good of you to call it happy,’ says he, casting a really 
grateful look at her as he shakes hands silently with Vera. ‘In 
time for luncheon too, I see, though,’ with a rather surprised glance 
at the table, ‘ you don’t seem in a very hospitable mood. Nothing 
to spare,eh? Peter, get me something.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ says that old fossil, shambling out of the room in a 
mighty hurry. 

‘We didn’t know you were coming, you see,’ says Griselda 
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mildly. ‘That knowledge would have worked a miracle in this 
household. And it isn’t lunch you see (or rather you don’t see) 
before you ; it is dinner,’ 

‘What!’ says Seaton, flushing a dark red. He has got up 
from his seat and is regarding her almost sternly. So is Vera, with 
a light in her eyes meant to strike Griselda into silence, but that 
reckless person refuses to see'it. ‘ Dinner ?’ 

‘Yes, says Griselda, returning her cousin’s stern glance 
with the pleasantest little nod. ‘ Have I said anything indis- 
creet ?’ 

‘Is it true ?’ asks Seaton, turning to Vera. Itis a rather rude 
question, but there is so much shame and anxiety in his tone that 
Griselda forgives him. 

‘Why should it not be true?’ says Vera coldly, with a gravity 
that savours of disapproval. ‘As a rule, we dine early.’ 

‘She means that we always dine early except when we know 
you are coming,’ supplements Griselda even more mildly than 
before. 

‘And this——’ with a hurried glance at the scanty meal, 
‘do you mean to tell me that—that this is your dinner every 
day ?’ 

‘Literally,’ says Griselda cheerfully. ‘This is the chop that 
changeth not. It is not all that one could desire, of course, but if 
sometimes it might be altered for F 

‘Griselda!’ interrupts Vera, rising to her feet. 

‘Why should I not speak ?’ asks Griseldatin a meekly injured 
tone. ‘I was merely going to add that a fowl occasionally would 
be a good deal of moral use to us. I have always heard that to 
keep the temper in a healthy state, change of food is necessary.’ 

‘I feel as if I ought to apologise to you for all this,’ says 
Dysart with a heavy sigh, addressing Vera exclusively, ‘and as if, 
too, no apology could be accepted. But I shall see that it does 
not occur again.’ 

‘I beg you will do nothing,’ says Vera quickly. ‘Nothing. I 
will not have my uncle spoken to on this subject. Griselda is 
only in jest; she speaks like a foolish child. I, folding her 
hands tightly together, ‘I forbid you to say anything about it.’ 

‘I regret that I must disobey you,’ says Seaton courteously 
but with determination. ‘ My father’s house is in part mine, and 
I will suffer no guest to endure discomfort in it.’ 

‘There is no discomfort now. There will be if you try to alter 
matters in our favour.’ 

‘You mean that you will accept nothing at my hands, is that 
it?’ exclaims he, passion that will not be repressed in his tone ; 
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the coldness seems broken up, there is fire in his eyes and a dis- 
tinct anger. ‘You have had that “time” you spoke of; has it ful- 
filled its missions, has it taught you to detest me? No!’ 
detaining her deliberately as she seeks to leave the room. 
‘Don’t go, you should give me a real reason for your studied dis- 
courtesy, for I won’t believe that I am naturally abhorrent to you. 
There must be something else.’ 

‘If you must know,’ says she, looking back defiantly at him, 
her blood a little hot, ‘you are too like your father for me to 
pretend friendship with you.’ 

‘Oh, Vera, I think you shouldn’t say that !’ cries Griselda, now 
honestly frightened at the storm she has raised, but neither of the 
others hear her. Vera with one little slender white hand grasping 
the back of a chair near her, is looking fixedly at Seaton, whose 
face has changed. An expression of keen pain crosses it. 

‘ Has he been so bad to you as that?’ he says, and then, witha 
profound sigh, ‘ My poor father !’ 

There is something so honestly grieved in his whole air that 
Vera’s heart smites her. 

‘Why will you bring up this discussion again and again?’ she 
says with remorseful impatience. ‘Why not let me go my way 
unquestioned, and you yours? Whatam I to you when all is told? 
I am outside your life, I ever shall be; yet it seems to me as if 
you were bent on compelling my likes and dislikes.’ 

‘You are right,’ says he, going closer to her, his face very 
pale, ‘I would compel you to—to more than like me.’ 

‘Compel!’ she has drawn back from him, and her eyes now 
uplifted look defiance into his. 

‘If I could,’ supplements he gently. 

He turns and leaves the room. 

‘Now see, see what you have brought upon me,’ cries Vera, 
facing Griselda with vehement agitation. 

‘Oh, I am so sorry,’ says Griselda, immense contrition in her 
tone. ‘I never thought he would get angry like that. I didn’t 
indeed. And I thought it such a good opportunity; and I do so 
hate those chops and , 

‘Oh, don’t! That willdo!’ says Vera growing cold again, and 
putting up one hand as if to command silence. | 

‘But I must explain to you,’ persists Griselda, really unhappy ; 
‘I am so afraid you think that I was , 

‘You were vulgar,’ says Vera icily, moving away to a distant 
window. 

‘Oh, darling, what a horrid thing to say! Don’t talk tome 
like that. Was it vulgar not to pretend it was luncheon? Or 
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shouldn’t I have said anything about the chops atall? Vera, you 
know I’d cut my tongue out before Why, you're crying! 
Why, Vera! Oh! are you afraid he will speak to his father and 
make things even more uncomfortable ? You needn’t; I am sure 
he won't.’ 

‘Oh yes, he will speak to his father; I saw that in his eye. 
Nothing will prevent that. But I am not frightened,’ proudly. 
‘IT shall wait until his interview is at an end, and then I shall go 
too—to Uncle Gregory, and ask him as a favour not to alter any- 
thing where we are concerned.’ 

‘Then it will be mutton to the end of our days,’ says Griselda 
with a noble effort at resignation, ‘as that old miser beyond will 
be only too delighted to fall in with your wishes, on this subject 
at all events.’ 


CHAPTER XV, 


In this world is much treachery, little truth ; here all things are traps; here 
everything is beset with snares. 


MEANTIME, Seaton has been having a tussle sharp and severe 
with his father, a task most uncongenial, as the old man is hard 
to battle with, and it is difficult for a son to enjoy a victory that 
has laid bare the meannesses and poverty of a parent’s mind. 
Having wrung from him, however, a promise that means a con- 
siderable increase of comfort to the girls in future, he makes a 
still further effort to show the righteousness of his cause. 

‘ They are all alone in the world,’ he says. 

‘Yes, yes,’ acknowledges the old man with a frown. ‘ Except 
for me,’ hastily, ‘I—I alone came to their rescue.’ 

‘That is true. It was quite what I should have expected of 
you!” 

It was not, however. This isa mere fagon de parler. No- 
thing under Heaven had more astonished the son than the father’s 
suddenly expressed wish to support his orphan nieces. It had 
indeed raised him fifty per cent. in his good opinion, and shown 
lines of lovableness in a nature that up to this had seemed stony 
beyond hope of impression. 

‘Why should you expect it? There was no reason,’ says the 
old man sharply. ‘It was of my own freewill I took them. There 
was no coercion, no——’ 

‘ Of course not, I quite understand.’ The younger man being 
rather deep in thought, is looking with unconscious earnestness 
at the other, who presently seems to writhe beneath his glance and 
to draw back from it, ‘ But still, you must remember always. that - 
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they are your brother’s children,’ goes on Seaton, a shade of so- 
lemnity falling into his tone. He leans forward in his chair and 
looks earnestly at the old man. 

‘What do you mean by that ?’ cries Dysart shrilly. His face 
has changed, and is now of an ashen grey; and he puts out his 
hands involuntarily, as if to ward off some hateful thought. ‘ What 
of that?’ he cries hoarsely. ‘What do you mean by your tone? 
Don’t look at me like that, boy! What have I done to them? 
Have I not housed, sheltered, fed ; 

‘True; all true. But surely there is something more that 
might be done. Kindness, affection——’ 

‘Ah!’ Dysart interrupts him by a heavy sigh—one of relief 
it almost seems. 

‘I fancied you spoke as though you thought I were compelled 
to support them,’ he says, glancing sideways at his son, a cunning 
light in his brilliant eyes—horrible eyes !—contrasting painfully 
with the death-like pallor, the unearthly emaciation of the face— 
torches set, as it were, in the sockets of a corpse. ‘Do you then 
question my kindness to them?’ His tone is hard and repellent 
now. ‘What more am I to do for them? Would you have me 
kneel at their feet, and do them homage ?’ 

‘It merely occurred to me that being so much alone as you 
are, leading so solitary a life—I unfortunately can give you so 
little of my time—that you might be glad to look upon them as 
daughters.’ 

‘Well, do I not? Have I not explained to you how desirous I 
am of making one of them my daughter? Hah! I have you 
there, I think! Is not that affection? Am I not willing to 
receive her? You should best know.’ 

‘ Yes,’ says the young man, stonily, his eyes on the ground. 

‘Why, look you, I would give her even you! You! My 
son! My one possession that has any good in it!’ 

He sits up more erect, and it is almost terrible to see the flash 
of passionate affection that for a moment illumines his wicked old 
face. Seeing it, one would find it impossible to doubt that the 
sole, supreme passion of his life is centred in his son. Seaton, 
as if a little surprised by this strange outburst, lifts his head and 
regards him steadily. 

‘ Yes—yes; I would welcome her as a daughter if When, 
a week ago, you told me you were willing to fall in with my 
wishes and make that girl your wife, it was one of the happiest 
moments in my life—the happiest for many a long year.’ He 
sinks back in his chair, and a low moaning sound escapes him. 
Is it for those troublous years in which no light lay? Then he 
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wi rouses himself again, and stooping forward looks eagerly at his 


son. ‘ Well, and how goes it, Seaton ? how speeds your wooing? 
Eh, eh? Have you made progress, eh?’ 

The expression on the greedy old face as it approaches his 
own seems almost too much for the younger man at this moment. 
Pushing back his chair with a rather violent movement he rises 
to his feet. 

‘None,’ he answers coldly. 

Once again a flash of life, vindictive this time, lights the 
parchment face. 

‘You mean——’ he says, a growing fury in his eyes. 

‘That you must put that idea out of your head once for all. I 
could not combat a dislike active as hers.’ 

‘Her dislike? Hers? That beggar!’ his face working. 
‘What d’ye mean, sir? I tell you it shall be! Shall!’ 

‘Talking like that will not mend matters. It certainly will 
not alter the fact that I myself personally am objectionable to her. 
I can see that it is almost as much as she can do to be civil to me. 
—to sit at the same table with me. I entreat you not to set 
your heart upon this thing, for it can never be.’ 

‘I tell you again that it shall!’ shrieks the old man violently. 
‘What! is the cherished dream of a lifetime to be set aside to 
suit the whim of a girl, a penniless creature ? She shall be your 
wife, I swear it, though I have to crush the consent out of her.’ 

It would be impossible to describe the cruel frenzy with which 
he says this, clenching his hands as though he had her within 
them, the small exquisitely shaped hand, delicate yet so lithe 
and strong withal, and in such strange keeping with the rest of 
the frail frame. 

‘You seem to have left me altogether out of it,’ says Seaton 
gravely, shocked at his horrible vehemence. ‘Pray try to be 
calm, and consider how the case stands. The consent being 
wrung from her as you describe, and an unwilling wife flung into 
my arms, will you tell me what I am to do with her?’ 

‘Tread her underfoot, rule her with a rod of iron,’ says the 
old man with unabated rage. ‘ All women are false—false as hell ! 
Show them no mercy.’ 

‘All women are not as some,’ says Seaton coldly. ¢ Many 
may be false, as you describe them, but Vera is not of that order. 
I would stake my soul upon her honesty!’ He frowns heavily as 
he says this, and a quick breath parts his lips. ‘As for this dis- 
cussion ’—slowly—‘ it is idle. I abandon all thought, all—_— 
he pauses, and then continues in a lower tone, ‘all hope of ever 
making her my wife !’ 
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‘You give it up? You will not help me?’ exclaims Dysart, 
starting to his feet. ‘Do you know what this means to me? 
Life or death! Have you considered that I can disinherit you ? 
And I will do it. I swear by Heaven I will leave you penniless as 
she is, if you refuse me your support in this matter. Look here, 
sir’—his eyes seem starting from his sockets, a little foam has 
gathered at his lips. The madness born of the accumulated, 
miserable, burning thoughts of many years—thoughts without 
channel for outlet—is nearly on him now. ‘I curse—I curse P 
He falls back clumsily into his chair a huddled heap. 

Seaton in an agony of remor’se and fear hangs over him, com- 
pelling him to swallow a cordial lying on the table near. 

‘Here, sir. Be patient. All shall be as you wish. I implore 
you to think no more of this matter. Yes,’ in answer to the fiery 
eyes now more ghastly than ever in the pallid, powerless face, 
‘I shall try my best to fulfil your desire.’ He feels sick at heart 
as he says this, and almost despicable, but can he let the old 
man die for want of a word to appease the consuming rage that 
has brought death hovering with outstretched wings above him? 
And yet, of what avail is it all? A momentary appeasement. 
Even as he comforts and restores his father, there rises before his 
mental vision that pale, proud, sorrowful face that is all the 
world to him, and yet, alas, so little! 

The paroxysm over, Seaton draws his father into other grooves, 
and so leads him farther and farther afield, until the dangerous 
topic is, he hopes, for the time being, at least, forgotten. Yet 
the hope is fallacious. Dysart, satisfied with:the promise wrung 
from his son not to renounce his hope of making Vera his wife, is 
clever enough to know that as dropping water wears away a stone, 
so is nagging death to the fulfilment of some desires. Perhaps, 
too, a little feebleness working in that wonderful mind warns him 
to give it a rest. 

‘ How are you getting on with your work ?’ he asks presently, 
hardly a trace of his late agitation in his voice. ‘ Clients dropping 
in, eh?’ 

‘Pretty well,’ says Seaton disparagingly, with however some- 
thing in his tone that says he could say more an’ he would—more 
to his credit, did not modesty forbid. 

‘That’s well. That’s right,’ says Dysart, rubbing his palms 
together in a nervous feverish way. ‘For there’s little money 
here, I may tell you. All swallowed up by these thieving rascals 
roundme, Only last week a huge bill, an iniquitous bill, came 
in from one of the tenants. Repairs—repairs always is their cry. 
They are like the horse leech and his daughters. And then there 
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are your cousins! You think they do not count, that meat for 
one means meat for two, but that is because you understand 
nothing. I’m beggared between them all, I tell you. I’mapoor 
man, Seaton—a very poor man.’ The wretched voice dwindles 
almost into a whine. 

‘Yes—lI think I do understand,’ says Seaton, with wonderful 
composure. He even manages to smile kindly at the extremely 
unpleasant father with whom nature has endowed him ; yet it is 
by a supreme effort only that he keeps back the unfilial sense of 
loathing that fills him. It is all so pitiful, so poor, so false. 
The old man trembling on the brink of the grave that yawns 
ready for him, clinging with greedy hands to the gold that he yet 
dreads to acknowledge, lest he be defrauded of it; an old man 
fabulously rich through long years of saving, who yet grudges to 
his orphan nieces a morsel of bread! 

A sensation of sickness takes hold of Seaton. Rising rather 
abruptly, he mutters an excuse or two and quits the room. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Strong are the instincts with which God has guarded the sacredness of 
marriage. 


VeRA having made up her mind to go to her uncle and fully 
explain to him that neither she nor Griselda desire any change 
in their way of living, waits patiently for Seaton’s departure 
from his father’s den, and now, at last, seeing the coast clear, 
goes quickly forward, as if afraid lest her determination should 
weaken. 

‘Uncle Gregory, I wish to say something to you,’ she is be- 
ginning hurriedly, hating her task and hating her hearer, when 
suddenly she is interrupted. 

‘Hah! For the first time, let me say, I am glad to see you,’ 
says the old man grimly. ‘Hitherto I have been remiss, I fear, 
in such minor matters of etiquette. Sit down. I, too, have some- 
thing to say to you.’ 

That she is in for a severe scolding because of Seaton’s attempt 
at interference on her and Griselda’s behalf, becomes a certainty 
to Miss Dysart, as she draws forward an extremely shaky chair, 
and cautiously seats herself upon it. 

‘You cannot be more annoyed than I am ’ she is beginning 
faintly, when once again he strikes in. 

‘Who is annoyed?’ he demands fiercely, shaking his head at 
her, ‘Tush girl, I've heard enough about your grievances, 
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There are a few other things in the world to be considered. 
Attend to me.’ Here he fixes his piercing eyes on her and says 
sharply, ‘ You have met my son several times ?’ 

‘Yes,’ says Vera slowly, being still possessed by the idea that 
she is about to receive a reprimand. 

‘You like him ?’ with a watchful glance. 

*I can hardly say so much,’ coldly. ‘He is neither more nor 
less than a complete stranger to me.’ 

‘As yet. Time will cure that; and I speak thus early to you 
because it is well that you should make up your mind beforehand 
to like him.’ 

Something in his tone compels Vera to turn more directly to- 
wards him. 

‘Why ?’ she asks. 

‘Because in him you see your future husband.’ 

There is a dead pause. The old man sits with bright un- 
blinking eyes fixed upon the girl, who has risen to her feet and is 
staring back at him as if hardly daring to understand. From red 
to white, from white to red she grows; her breath fails her, 
passionate indignation burns hot within her breast. Then 
suddenly she throws her anger from her as unworthy, and faces 
her uncle with a steady gaze. 

‘ Absurd !’ she says contemptuously. 

‘Call it so, if you will, with an offended flash from his dark 
eyes, ‘but regard it as a fact for all that. You will marry your 
cousin, let me assure you.’ 

‘That I certainly shall not,’ decisively. 

‘That you certainly shall.’ 

*Do not compel me to contradict you again,’ says Vera with 
dignity. ‘Try to understand that no living power shall make me 
marry anyone against my will.’ 

‘A dead power may, however. Did you not know that your 
marriage with my son was the last wish, the last command of 
your father ?’ 

He is lying well, so well that at first the girl forgets to doubt him. 

‘My father?’ she says with much amazement. ‘He never so 
_ much as mentioned my cousin’s name to me.’ 

‘To me, however, he did. Do you wish to see the letter?’ 

This is a bold stroke. Vera hesitates—then, ‘No,’ says she 
steadily. ‘Even if my father did express such a wish, I should 
not for a moment accede to it. I shall not marry to please any- 
one, dead or living, except myself.’ 

The colour has flamed again into her white cheeks, and she 
has unconsciously but haughtily thrown back her head. Resolu- 
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tion is so strongly marked on every feature that for a second or 
two Mr. Dysart tastes of the bitterness of defeat. Only the taste, 
however. Presently he rallies. What, is he so easily to be in- 
duced to abandon the scheme of his life, to give up the one thing 
to which a late conscience clings as its salve for all the ill-spent 
past, when it lay dormant? A thousand times, no! He feels as 
if he could shout aloud that defiant monosyllable. Surely, frail 
as he seems, as he is, the power, the will, in him to force the wills 
of others is not yet dead. 

‘You take high ground,’ he says with a sneer. ‘You defy 
me! You refuse to give ear to the sacred command of a dead 
father! Why? For what weighty purpose do you thus array 
yourself against me? What fault do you find in my son?’ 

‘I have not studied him,’ with a curl of her short upper lip. 
‘It is a matter of the purest indifference to me whether he be 
immaculate or “a sinner above all the Galileans.”’ 

‘You confess, then, you do not know him? By your own 
showing he is an utter stranger to you. His smallest vices and 
virtues are unknown. When, therefore, you do know him ; 

‘TI shall still be as determined as I am to-day never to marry 
him.’ 

‘And why? Surely, most sapient damsel, you have a good 
reason for this most unreasonable determination?’ As he speaks 
there is an expression on his face that says he would gladly kill 
her where she stands if only he dared. Vera, seeing it, smiles 
bitterly to herself, but not for a second does she quail before it. 
There is enough of his own blood in her to uphold her in this hour. 

‘TI have endured enough already through my own family,’ she 
says in a low tone, but distinctly. ‘I refuse to link myself further 
with it.’ 

‘How dare you, girl?’ cries her uncle, flinging off all restraint 
and letting the fury that is consuming him have way. ‘ How dare 
you stand thus before me and insult me to my face? Fool, do 
you indeed believe that what I have set my mind upon can be 
lightly thrust aside to suit the pleasure of a perverse child? If 
you will not regard my plan for your future well-being from a 
kindly side, think then of the advantages to yourself to be derived 
therefrom—the wealth, the position that will accrue to you from 
the union I offer you.’ 

‘Do not dream that you can tempt me,’ says she, scorn now 
upon her beautiful lips. ‘I think only of the fact that he is your 
son. What wealth could compensate me for that?’ 

If. she had expected an outburst after this, that would put an 
end to the interview, she is disappointed. Mr. Dysart, on the 
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contrary, seems to grow calmer and regards her more with atten- 
tion. 

‘Insolence does not touch me,’ he said quietly. ‘It does not 
affect me at all. In spite of your ill-advised and singularly rude 
speech I would still recommend you to take to heart the offer I 
make you. Marry my son, and in time you will be richer than 
most.’ (It is singular that in his wild desire to win his cause he 
has forgotten his usual réle of poor man.) ‘ You are a woman; 
all such are mercenary. Think, therefore! I desire you once 
more to consider how such a marriage will improve your prospects.’ 

‘ What I am considering,’ returns she slowly, ‘is the strange- 
ness of it all. Your anxiety, your overpowering anxiety to marry 
your son to—a pauper!’ 

She speaks the word with accentuated bitterness. She has 
not forgotten it. It had clung to her hurt memory during all 
these days, these weeks spent in this hateful house. As she says 
it, however, she is a little startled by the sudden change that 
overspreads the old man’s face. An odd change; not anger, not 
shame, but one of sickening fear! 

It endures for so short a time that almost Vera persuades her- 
self it has not been; but later on the memory of it haunts her. 

‘That surprises you,’ he says quickly, in a suave tone, the 
friendliest she has ever yet heard from him. ‘But you must 
remember—as I hinted to you just now—that your marriage with 
my son was a pet scheme of your father’s and mine, before he died, 
and Iam not accustomed to have my stated wishes disobeyed. 
Hence any haste or anger I may have displayed.’ 

‘I am very sorry for that,’ icily, ‘as this wish of yours’—a 
very slight emphasis—‘ will most certainly be disobeyed.’ 

‘So you now think. We shall see,’ returns he in a tone as 
icy. He rises to his feet and points to the door. ‘Go, and think 
it over.’ 

‘I need not; it is unworthy of a single thought. I am not 
your slave, sir, that you shall command or coerce me.’ She pauses 
half way to the door and looks back at him. ‘One question,’ she 
says. ‘May I ask if—if your son is aware of this arrangement ?’ 

‘I have spoken to him of it,’ says Dysart after a second’s 
thought. 

‘And is he willing to—to—oh, it is abominable!’ cries the 
girl with a shudder of shame that shakes all her slight body. 
She bites her lips cruelly in an effort to suppress the fierce storm 
of indignation that threatens to overcome her. 

‘My son is willing,’ says Mr. Dysart slowly. 

For a moment she tells herself that he is lying. No; even 
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though he be that old man’s son, even though at this moment she 
feels again the same strange shrinking from him that always 
seizes her when in his presence, she cannot believe Seaton so 
_ altogether base. Certainly her uncle had forsworn himself when 
he spoke of her father’s desire to see her married to her cousin. 
If once he lied, why not twice? Is Seaton to be so exonerated or 
not ? 

At this moment the door is thrown open and Seaton himself 
enters, 

(To be continued.) 












Zara Uallis. 


‘Is this Carruthers’ ?’ 

The cry came somewhat muffled through the downpour of 
tropical rain, but to the height above it reached apparently, for 
fixed lights moved from sitting-room to verandah and a strong 
voice shouted down, ‘ No, Vallis’s! Who are you?’ 

‘I have lost my way, I fear,’ the man called back, after a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘I have ridden from Eldon and am on my 
way to spend the night with Carruthers.’ 

‘You are ten miles out of your way,’ called back the holder of 
the light. ‘You had better stay here; it will rain for hours yet.’ 

There was a note of hospitality in the voice to which the 
stranger responded with a grateful, though qualified assent. 

‘You are very kind.’ And then waveringly—‘ It is a down- 
pour P 

‘Come in,’ cried the other ; ‘you will be far better here than 
there.’ Which was undoubtedly true, and so the traveller seemed 
to think, for after a second’s hesitation he urged on his tired 
horse, and a few minutes later appeared in the semicircle of lamp- 
light which glimmered out into the wet night. 

Seen closer and in the light of the lamp he held, Vallis proved 
to be a short, stout man with a red face which suggested rather 
frequent potations of whisky, and a voice the tones of which 
bespoke an absence of that nameless something which dubs the 
speaker gentleman. It was not a lost charm, the newcomer ob- 
served, in that first immediate impression, which is just as often 
false as true, but a something which it was easier to believe he 
had never possessed. 

But whatever his ancestry, there was no lack of cordiality in 
his welcome as he bid the newcomer dismount and enter, and 
called for a servant to take his horse, which after that second’s 
hesitation, with a rapid explanation, he did. 

‘ This country is quite unknown to me,’ he said, as he moved 
by his host’s side on to the verandah, under the dripping creepers 
which veiled it. ‘I have only been in Ceylon six weeks, but how 
I have missed my way, considering the amount of instruction I 
received, I cannot say.’ 

‘You must have taken the wrong turn at Ventnor,’ his host 
volunteered; ‘these estates are much the same; the way up 
here is not unlike the way to Carruthers’. Especially on such a 
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night,’ with a comprehensive backward glance towards where the 
rain splashed down, whilst the thunder growled, and every now 
and then a bright flash of lightning lit up the gloom of the 
mountain opposite. 

Yes, there was little doubt but that he was better off than 
continuing his ten miles’ ride. Seen in the fuller light which 
greeted them on their entrance into the bungalow, the newcomer 
proved to be a tall, fair-haired, grey-eyed man of perhaps five-and- 
thirty, who gave the impression that he had seen and known 
much, in a world where to see and to know means generally also 
to suffer. 

There was a contrast so violent as almost to be comic between 
him and his loud-laughing, loud-talking host. 

‘You know my name,’ this latter said, ushering him as he 
spoke into a room whither the servant had preceded them with a 
light ; ‘at least I gave you a chance of hearing it when I shouted 
down to you. Vallis, John Vallis, of Dovedale. You must now 
tell me yours.’ 

‘Devereux.’ The other man spoke a little curtly, almost as if 
resenting the very natural question, and then immediately, as if 
recognising the ungraciousness of the curtness, added: ‘I have 
been staying with Desmond at Eldon, and was on my way to 
Carruthers.’ 

‘ You are a stranger ?’ pursued Mr. Vallis. 

‘Yes, I am doing the East.’ 

And as Mr. Vallis still lingered: ‘I am afraid I shall not see 
my luggage—I scarcely thought of that when I accepted your 
kind hospitality.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Vallis interrupted. ‘Don’t be 
alarmed,’ with a laugh, ‘ my son is a good bit taller than I am.’ 

He disappeared after that, and his voice was heard giving loud 
orders and shouting directions about dinner, and the garments 
which shortly afterwards made their appearance. 

Once Mr. Devereux fancied through all the noise and commo- 
tion which his arrival seemed to have caused, even through the 
violent splashing of the rain which still continued, that he heard 
a woman’s voice, not loud, but so clear that it reached his ear 
quite distinctly. For a moment he half wondered, and then in 
an idle way pictured what Vallis’s wife—or daughter—might be 
like. 

He had some time in which to try and guess an answer to his 
self-proposed question, for later—before he had time to leave his 
room—a message reached him that the boy entrusted with his 
wardrobe had appeared, having been directed after him; but even 
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when he had gladly taken possession of his own garments, and 
had sauntered out into the verandah, and from thence into the 
sitting-room, there was still no sign of his host. 

The sitting-room in its solitude he observed with a certain 
amount of curiosity, as figuring forth the lives of those to whom 
it was a home. Very little sign of womanly cccupation here. It 
was a small room, the furniture consisting chiefly of a couple of 
lounges, some easy-chairs, a table littered with papers, ash trays, 
and tobacco canisters. A few common prints adorned the walls. 
Various types of female beauty; and in addition, several doubtful 
copies of Landseer’s more celebrated works. 

Nothing here to give a clue to the owner of the voice. 

Well, he might have imagined it, or the son of whom Mr. 
Vallis had spoken might easily have been the speaker. 

He wandered out into the little hall with the intention of 
taking a look at the weather, but his attention was there arrested 
by a sight which checked his footsteps, and for a moment held 
him spell-bound. 

The rain still poured down, but the storm had moderated, 
though almost continually a vivid glare of lightning lit up the 
dripping landscape, and made gem-like sparkles on the wet leaves 
and flowers. During one of these bright flashes was shown to 
him a girl’s figure for a moment distinctly outlined in the open- 
ing of the verandah against the dark night—the delicate profile 
seen as clearly as if it had been sketched, in all its fairness, on a 
sheet of dark paper. In that first flash, that was all that was re- 
vealed to him; unconsciously, almost breathlessly, he waited for 
the next, and when it came, he was half surprised to find it was 
no hallucination, born of the darkness without, on which some 
subtle consciousness had sketched a picture. No; a moment later 
the same face and form stood out once more against the black 
sky, in the same lurid brilliance. A brilliance that showed the 
delicacy of the features, the arch of the eyebrows, the straight 
black lashes which shaded eyes as black as night; the thick masses 
of hair which seemed a part of the gloomy night itself. Still 
scarcely realising what he did, he moved out on to the verandah, 
and at the sound of his footstep she turned her head towards 
him, and said something presumably of welcome, but of which 
only the words reached him, ‘ Father,’ or rather ‘ Dad.’ 

This, then, was Vallis’s daughter. It was the recognition of 
the fact that deprived him in this unaccustomed manner of thought 
and speech. 

But whatever he might feel, Miss Vallis was at no loss. She 
talked on, much as a child might have done; indeed, he saw she 
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was not much more than a child in years—she might have been 
sixteen, but he doubted her even having arrived at such an age. 
There was something incongruous between the rich development 
of her beauty and the immaturity of her years; something incon- 
gruous, too, he noted a little later, between the childish limita- 
tions of her speech and thought, and the evident consciousness 
and coquetry of every look. She was certainly fully aware of her 
personal charms, and accustomed to rate them pretty highly. 
And yet, notwithstanding the jar on his fastidiousness, it was of 
her beauty he was still chiefly thinking as he took his place at the 
dinner-table. There was an addition here to those he had already 
seen, in the shape of a rough-looking young man whom Mr. 
Vallis introduced as his son, but the conversation, such as it was, 
was held without much reference to him, and his contribution to 
the talk was small. For the most part he sat in surly silence 
which seemed to denote displeasure. The rest of the company 
paid little attention to him, however; Mr. Vallis talked inces- 
santly, and, as the dinner progressed, there was a tendency to an 
increase of laughter, and stories which perhaps grew a little less 
refined as time passed. 

But it was not to the talkative father or the surly young 
brother that Mr. Devereux’s thoughts were given. It was of Miss 
Vallis—Zara, as her father called her—he was thinking, for he 
was fain to acknowledge that of all the lovely faces his world- 
weary eyes had looked on, this was without doubt the loveliest. 
And yet he was conscious all the time that the glances which 
sought his own were most evident demands on his admiration ; 
demands which in another woman he might have been tempted to 
ignore, but which he now felt as bound to give as if they had 
been the importunate demands of a forward child for something 
that time would teach that it were better either to do without, or 
to receive unasked for. 

The dinner grew gayer as time went on, and the talk less re- 
strained, though to start with there had not been much withheld. 

Mr. Devereux found himself wondering, as more whisky was 
drunk, at what point in the entertainment it was customary for 
Miss Vallis to retire. But apparently, to her no such thought 
came, nor to her father; the young man preserved the same 
gloomy silence, only it seemed to intensify, or perhaps it was 
merely by contrast to the merriment of the others. The talk 
chiefly ran on the neighbours, the surrounding estates, and at the 
mention of each one free comments were interchanged. As a rule 
they were not flattering to those spoken of, Miss Vallis’s criticisms 
especially being of the frankest—there did not seem to be much 
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love lost between her and her neighbours. There might be 
jealousy, Mr. Devereux thought, on the one side, perhaps, of one 
so lovely, and yet of whom so much that was disparaging might 
be said; and then a second thought flashed through his mind 
that there might be again jealousy of some faintly-imagined, 
unacquired good, on the other side also. 

He was a careless, idle man of the world, but something like a 
sigh passed his lips at the thought of the probable future the 
world held for such a girl, with such surroundings. 

The young man’s voice disturbed his thoughts; he had spoken 
so little that he noted his short addition to the talk. 

‘Miss Carlton is a lady, whatever you may say.’ 

‘I never said she wasn’t,’ retorted the girl hotly. ‘I said she 
was ugly and common-looking. Common-lodking,’ she repeated, 
with a glance at her brother, ‘and ugly.’ 

‘Come, come, children, don’t quarrel,’ Mr. Vallis interposed, 
rising as he spoke; but his movement did not check the dispute, 
which evidently was no new one. ‘ Joe, why can’t you leave Miss 
Carlton alone? Don’t you know,’ with a slight laugh, ‘that young 
men and young women judge these things differently?’ But Mr. 
Vallis’s propitiatory words, if as such they had been meant, passed 
unheeded. As they moved across the passage to the drawing- 
room, Zara’s clear voice was still pursuing the subject. 

‘You praise her just because she was rude tome. She was 
rude,’ as her brother began a denial. 

‘She’s a lady,’ he repeated doggedly, ‘she wasn’t rude. If 
you had taken what she said in good part, it would have been all 
the better for you.’ 

‘She was jealous, that was all; anyone could see that. Any- 
one but you!’ 

The stranger, filling his pipe from Mr. Vallis’s tobacco-jar, 
was for the moment utterly forgotten. The thought passed 
through his mind that he wished someone would stop the dispute 
at any cost ; this mingled with another which was akin to curiosity, 
and which made this passionate, ill-regulated girl as interesting to 
him as if she had been someone in another world. 

For a minute, as he stood with his head discreetly turned away, 
the muttered words and angry replies scarcely reached him; then 
the girl’s voice, suddenly slightly raised, repeated her former 
words: ‘ You wish I were like her—ugly like her! Thank you; 
I am not anxious to change.’ 

The heightened voice again attracted Mr. Vallis’s attention, 
and he spoke this time to his son. 

‘Do leave off teasing, Joe. Never mind, Zara; what’s the 
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good of worrying on like that? Leave Miss Carlton alone. She 
isn’t handsome; everyone can’t be that. She has very pretty 
hair,’ he added, as an afterthought, ‘and quantities of it,’ perhaps 
hoping this judicious speech would soothe both combatants. But 
Miss Vallis was not in the humour to listen to any soothing words 
which involved even such modified praise. 

‘Quantities,’ she repeated scornfully; but in a moment she 
turned from her father, at Joe Vallis’s next words, which reached 
her though they were spoken low, and as he moved away through 
the open window on to the verandah. 

‘It is just as long as yours, and far lovelier—it is like sunshine.’ 

It seemed to Mr. Devereux, a forgotten witness, that there was 
only one quick movement, and the girl had pulled the comb out 
of her hair, and was standing in the open doorway, a mantle, black 
as the sombre night without, falling around her, shrouding her in 
darkness from the crown of the small head to where the thick coils 
rested on the verandah about her feet. 

The lightning still playing harmlessly and continuously in the 
distance, showed her face white against the black curtain, showed 
the anger in her dark eyes, as ‘Can she do that?’ she cried, 
lifting her foot and bringing it down with a slight stamp on the 
waveless curtain, where it swept the ground. ‘You know she 
can’t!’ 

‘Hullo, Zara.’ Mr. Vallis had lit his pipe, and now, turning 
his head, became aware of the figure in the window. ‘Hullo,’ he 
repeated ; ‘here, turn your head this way, and let me have a look 
at you!’ 

There was unmistakable pride in his voice; the girl turned 
towards him, the anger dying out of her eyes, gratified vanity 
taking its place; and then immediately after, the stranger’s pre- 
sence coming back to her memory, the look of vanity deepened, 
and took in addition a something that challenged his admiration. 

And he bestowed it freely. He took a few steps forward. 

‘That settles the question,’ he said. ‘I am sure Miss Vallis 
has done all she can to convince us of her superiority in the 
matter; and,’ he added with a smile, ‘has also shown us the 
advantage of a simple method of hairdressing, which makes such 
proof possible.’ 

Mr. Vallis poured himself out a glass of whisky and water 
and drank a little, his eyes, still full of pride, turned on the figure 
in the doorway. Young Vallis, who had been leaning, pipe in 
mouth, against the creepers without, took a step towards the girl 
and said sullenly, but in so low a tone as to be heard by her alone, 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself.’ But of neither.of these two 
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did Zara take any notice. Her eyes, with that demand for admi- 
ration, still sought Mr. Devereux; even when he moved those few 
steps nearer and spoke, they did not droop, but gradually the ex- 
pression altered. So gradually that he himself, watching her, was 
searcely aware of it. As he still stood that short distance from 
her, she suddenly hurried past him and vanished through the 
open door, the light trail of her dress—or was it the mantle of her 
hair ?—causing a momentary soft wave of air as she passed him. 
But it seemed to him that in the last glimpse he had had of those 
dark eyes that had so boldly met his, there had been a different 
expression. As if a child had come for a word of praise, and he 
had met it with a sneer, by which, though scarcely understood, it 
had yet been vaguely wounded. 

Is it not sometimes the case that the soft gradual changes, 
which of necessity life has to offer, are overstepped in one quick 
bound? If so, after that evening Zara Vallis was never more a 
child. Into everything else she did from that time forward, some 
new thought and feeling entered. She took one swift step away 
from childhood that night as she stood in the doorway, her un- 
bound hair falling as a veil about her. 


Before going to bed that night, Mr. Devereux leant out of 
the open window and looked abroad. Through the arches of 
the verandah the moonlight streamed softly in, for the rain had 
ceased, and on every leaf and flower in the cold light sparkled a 
raindrop. Standing thus, half-dreaming, half-thinking, Joe Vallis’s 
voice reached him, lowered though it was to a sullen murmur. 

‘If you are not ashamed of yourself, I am ashamed for you. 
Even if you can’t behave properly when we are alone, at least 
when a stranger is here——’ 

The listening stranger half-marvelled that the other voice had 
not sooner answered ; he had not expected such words would have 
been let pass, but now the pause was filled up. 

‘I don’t care what you think—what business is it of yours ? 
You are only a half-brother: leave fault-finding to Dad; it is 
no business of yours what I do!’ 

‘It 7s my business, if you don’t know how to behave, and no 
one else prevents you disgracing yourself. What do you think 
he, with a sudden lowering of his voice which made Mr. Devereux 
well aware to whom the ‘ he’ referred, ‘ what do you imagine he 
thought of you ?’ 

Almost unconsciously Mr. Devereux leant a little further for- 
ward, resting his hands on the low ledge of the window frame te 
hear the reply, if one there should be. 
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But he need not have done that. It reached him as distinctly 
as if she had addressed the words to his especial ear. 

He could picture to himself the very defiance that he knew 
shone in the dark eyes as she spoke. 

‘I don’t think he was at all shocked. He only thought I had 
beautiful hair.’ 

The morning dawned lovely, cloudless, fresh after the rain; 
the storm signs had vanished, and all around, pure and white as 
a fall of fresh snow, the coffee blossom had bloomed on the neigh- 
bouring hills. Down in the valley where lived the Vallis’s the 
freshness still lingered, and Miss Vallis, in a somewhat untidy 
wrapper, loitered about by Mr. Devereux’s side, showing him such 
sights as might be likely to interest him during the absence of 
her father and brother. He had meant to be on his way by seven 
o'clock, but somehow it had been settled otherwise, and now, here 
he was with the sealed letter to Carruthers still in his pocket, 
which demanded for him food and shelter in a mutual friend’s 
name, whilst he stood amongst the tea shrubs with Zara Vallis, 
listening to vague plans as to what he should do to-day and to- 
morrow. After all, it was to see a tea estate that he had come; 
with whom, did not really matter. Carruthers was unknown— 
these people seemed very hospitable—why hurry away ? 

So the days passed, and he rode about, or was shown the work- 
ing of the estate by Mr. Vallis, or walked by Zara’s side in the 
little garden, or across the narrow paths to the boundary of the 
jungle, while her incessant talk made itself heard. She had no 
reticence herself, no idea of it in him; she questioned him of 
his home, his belongings, his occupations. Was he married ; 
engaged ? and a thousand other questions which he sought in vain 
to evade; and through it all, day by day, he became more dis- 
tinctly aware of the interest he had aroused in her—interest of 
what sort he did not stop to analyse. 

_  €$he interests me also,’ he made answer to himself, and so 
strove to lull an awakening conscience. 

In all the small household which made him so welcome, it 
was only from Joe Vallis he received a frown. Mr. Vallis’s and 
Zara’s smiles were his, whenever he chose to expect them. 


‘How long is that fellow going to stay?’ young Vallis asked 
his father as they sat over a glass of whisky which Mr. Devereux 
had forsaken for the sake of a turn on the moonlit path in front 
of the bungalow with Zara; their shadows, tall and dark, were 
thrown aeress the verandah as they walked, the red light of his 
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cigar gleamed in the dark as they moved from moonshine to 
shade. 

‘Do you mean to let him go on flirting with Zara? Why, the 
whole neighbourhood is aware of it. Don’t you see what a fool 
he’s making of her?’ 

‘ He’s over head and ears in love with her ; that’s what anyone 
can see,’ retorted his father. 

‘She is with him, if you like,’ replied the younger man. ‘I 
can’t think why you don’t turn him out of the house; it’s a dis- 

ce.’ 

‘Don’t be nasty, Joe ; youare not as clever as youthink. Some- 
one’s put you up to that. A woman,I bet. Ha,’ with a sudden 
twinkle in his eyes, ‘ Miss Carlton, of course.’ 

‘ Miss Carlton’s a lady,’ said the young man passionately, his 
face flushing darkly, ‘and doesn’t say things like that about her 
neighbours.’ 

Mr. Vallis laughed. 

‘Don’t be touchy, Joe. You leave Zara alone, and I'll leave 
Miss Carlton alone. Zara hasn’t so much to amuse her but what 
you might let her enjoy herself while she can.’ 

Joe Vallis said no more, but that night, when ‘ good-nights’ 
had been exchanged, Mr. Vallis called his daughter into his room, 
and with the everlasting pipe between his teeth, and the equally 
everlasting tumbler of whisky and water beside him, began a 
conversation on the subject of the stranger who had taken up his 
abode under their roof. 

‘You like him, don’t you, Zara? Joe’s been abusing him to 
me, but it’s for you to settle; if you don’t like him, say so, and 
we'll turn him out to-morrow. Is he married?’ he went on, a 
cunning twinkle in his eyes. 

Zara observed the twinkle, and was evidently slightly embar- 
rassed by it, for her words were a little unnatural in tone as, 
‘ Married,’ she replied, ‘ of course not.’ 

Of course not.’ Mr. Vallis’s tone was propitiatory, but he hesi- 
tated a moment before he went on. Zara gave him no help as to 
what to say next ; standing by his side, the colour shifting on her 
cheeks, the dark eyes curtained under drooping lids or suddenly 
lifted with a strange mixture of defiance and satisfaction. 

‘TI guess,’ at last he said, ‘it won’t be Zara Vallis who will be 
made a fool of. The fooling will be the other way round.’ 

For a second it seemed as if she had not understood his in- 
sinuation, and then, ‘Who said I was being made a fool of?’ in 
quick, angry tones. ‘Oh, I know; of course Joe. He’s heard 
Miss Carlton say so. She is saying what she hopes. She is 
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always jealous because I am better-looking than she is. And I 
am, Dad, am I not ?’ leaning her soft cheek against his grey beard. 
‘They can’t make me ugly with talk!’ 

She laughed then, the bitterness had vanished. She looked 
with all a child’s self-consciousness into her father’s admiring 
eyes. 

‘I am glad I am pretty; it is better than anything,’ she said 
complacently, as she moved towards the door. But arrived there, 
she turned back a few steps, and spoke hurriedly before rejoining 
the old man’s side. 

‘But I have not made up my mind to marry him,’ she said. 

At which words Mr. Vallis gave a short nod, and added as she 
turned away, ‘ Well, tell me when he’s to go—or stay.’ And in 
the laugh he gave, she opened the door and escaped. 

She did not go straight to bed; she put out her candle and 
paced the dark loneliness of her own room for a long time, in 
unaccustomed wakefulness. Sometimes the childish roundness of 
her face changed into some faint foreshadowing of what it might 
be in the years to come, when time and sorrow should have done 
their part, and then, at length wearied out, she threw herself down 
on her bed, and closed the eyes whose beauty had never gladdened 
a mother’s heart. 

Some sudden rousing touch seemed to have been laid upon all 
the inhabitants of Dovedale, for neither could Cyprien Devereux 
sleep. 

Long after Mr. Vallis had finished his whisky, and had sunk 
into roseate dreams of Zara married to a rich, well-born English- 
man—long after the girl’s dark eyes had closed, Mr. Devereux 
himself sat on by the open window, the accumulating heap of 
cigar ash the only measure of the passing time. Some accusing 
spirit must have stood beside him in the silent night, for when 
his own thoughts indignantly answered ‘It is absurd. No word 
of love—or even a pretence of it—has ever been spoken,’ he started 
and looked back over his shoulder into the silent room, as if a 
voice had echoed through it. 

But the idea and the movement disturbed his reverie, and 
restored to his memory the consciousness of how late it was. 

Perhaps it bore fruit, however. Perhaps his announcement 
the following morning, that he must continue his delayed journey, 
was the answer to the accusing voice. 

It was at the eleven o’clock breakfast he made the announce- 
ment of his intended departure, and on all present it had a certain 
momentary effect. Mr. Vallis, to whom the words were addressed, 
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looked hastily, and yet with quickly averted eyes towards his 
daughter, and at the same moment she raised the lids which had 
been drooped whilst Mr. Devereux spoke, but it was not to meet 
her father’s nervous glance but to flash one swift defiant look 
towards Joe Vallis, a look which defied anything or everything 
she might expect to see. 

Then, the talk for a moment interrupted, went on. 

‘You can’t go to-day,’ the girl said, ‘ because I have promised 
to show you Ventnor.’ 

‘It is a lovely place,’ Mr. Vallis added eagerly. ‘I wish I could 
go with you, but Iam busy to-day. However, Zara will show it 
to you. It is not a long drive; if you leave at four you will get 
back by a little after seven. 

There was the sudden sound of a chair pushed roughly back on 
the bare boards, and young Vallis stood up, and in a sort of angry 
silence moved away. He turned back at the door, however, and 
said, ‘ Zara, are you going alone to Ventnor? I thought father 
was going to take you.’ 

‘No, Mr. Devereux,’ she replied laconically. 

‘ Father ought to go,’ he persisted. 

‘He can’t, he has just said so.’ 

‘Oh, Miss Vallis need not be afraid,’ Mr. Devereux observed ; 
‘she has had several opportunities of finding out that I can 
drive.’ 

If Mr. Devereux’ intention had been to throw oil on the rough 
waters, it was not successful. 

‘I don’t doubt you can drive,’ Joe observed with a certain sup- 
pressed insolence in his voice ; then, turning on his heel, he left 
the room. 

‘I wish, Dad,’ Zara exclaimed angrily, ‘ you would tell Joe to 
mind his own business.’ 

‘Yes, yes;” the old man spoke nervously, and a minute later, 
noting that Mr. Devereux had also left the room, and that they 
were alone : 

‘ You want to go this drive, Zara, don’t you? It isashame to 
try to prevent you.’ 

‘He wants it,’ she said, lowering her voice, ‘it has been 
settled a long time. I am not going to disappoint him.’ 

Mr. Vallis laughed uneasily. 

‘ You are such a one for fooling them,’ he said vaguely ; ‘ in all 
my life I never met anyone like you. But it won’t do, you know, to 
let folks talk.’ 

_ €Talls!’ she repeated angrily; ‘I don’t care how much they 
talk.’ 
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But Mr. Vallis’s uncertain, shifting eyes did not quit his 
daughter’s face. 

‘ You are too handsome to risk talk,’ he said, in a conciliatory 
manner, and, at the flattering words the pleased look returned to 
the girl’s face. ‘ You see the world lets alone the plain ones.’ 

The caution seemed to be all he was equal to, for at four o’clock 
the little carriage came to the door with its quiet old horse, anda 
moment later Miss Vallis appeared, in a dress and hat plentifully 
trimmed with scarlet of so vivid a hue that very few women would 
have ventured on it. Mr. Devereux found himself wishing as they 
drove away that she had selected something less remarkable for 
this téte-d-téle drive, even whilst lazily commenting on the be- 
comingness of her attire. 

‘I never saw a woman before,’ he said, ‘ with so much red on 
at once,’ and the colour deepened under her soft dark eyes as he 
spoke, as his admiring looks met hers. ‘It is a complexion test,’ 
he finished, and there was no need to add that the test was suc- 
cessful. It seemed to him, though, that there was something 
lacking in the girl’s manner to which he had grown accustomed. 
The glances that used to challenge admiration, and only seemed 
satisfied when they had gained it, were less self-conscious than usual. 
Her mind was not entirely given to the effect on her companion 
of each word and look; plainly some hidden thought was hindering 
her usual chatter, and she was as incapable of hiding it as the 
other childish habits which had by turns charmed and offended him. 

But any slight variation from her ordinary behaviour vanished, 
when, after a little while they met, approaching them on the 
dusty road, three people on horseback. The centre figure, a slim, 
fair-haired girl, who bowed and passed on, whilst the two men 
who rode with her loitered a moment whilst passing the carriage 
in the narrow road, and looked with undisguised admiration at 
the brilliant, dark-eyed figure by Cyprien Devereux’ side. It 
seemed to him that at the very moment of passing, Miss Vallis 
leant nearer to him, and took the reins out of his hand, with some 
light words and a laugh. 

‘We shall never get there,’ she said, ‘if I don’t drive!* Then 
it was she laughed, half to him, half towards the two men now 
alongside, who returned it, and added some words which he did 
not catch. He only noticed that the lady bowed and passed with 
not even a smile, on what he felt, rather than saw, to be a sweet, 
refined face. 

It was over in a moment. Miss Vallis was whipping up the 
sleepy old horse, and speaking, her voice more aoe thaws’ it. 
had yet beens 
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‘Those are the Carltons. I like the boys, they’re always 
lively and pleasant, but as for her ‘ 

‘You don’t extend your admiration to her?’ 

‘No, indeed. She is disagreeable and stuck-up ; and isn’t she 
a fright? Don’t you think so?’ she added a moment later, with 
such genuine anxiety in her voice, that Mr. Devereux laughed 
outright. 

‘I dare say she is,’ he replied, ‘but at the moment I was 
wondering how far off that. storm was.’ 

Not much‘need to ask, for very shortly the thunder that had 
been grumbling in the hills for some time was very evidently 
approaching, and now and then a heavy drop fell, giving warning 
of what might be shortly expected. 

It was with a decided sense of relief Mr. Devereux at last 
found himself within the grounds of Ventnor ; the long, low house 
would at any rate prove a shelter till the storm was over. 

But having driven up to the door, it was only to learn that 
the owners were absent, an idea that had not presented itself 
before to Miss Vallis, and for a moment she seemed nonplussed 
with the gathering storm about, the rapidly increasing dark- 
' ness, and pouring rain. There was nothing for it but to 
accept the servant’s suggestion, and await the passing of the 
storm. 

It was an enormous room into which they were shown, ex- 
tending the full length of the house, with tall windows all open 
on to the verandah, the only light one dimly burning lamp and 
the vivid ceaseless flashes of lightning that lit up the mysterious 
blackness without. 

It seemed to Cyprien Devereux that in one moment a curtain 
of darkness had fallen, which was now and then rent by a flaming 
sword. 

Curiosity kept him standing by the doorway, watching the 
strange, unaccustomed tropical storm, almost forgetful for the 
moment of his companion, who was hovering about the room as 
if the storm, which had reduced him to a state of unnatural calm, 
had stirred her up into greater activity. 

All of a sudden, as he watched, there was the moan of a quick 
rising wind, and then it was as if the floodgates of heaven were 
opened, and the rain came down in torrents, in such a deafening 
roar that to speak was useless. 

The strange lurid brilliance wrapped as in a flame the white 
blossoms of the temple flower which grew just beyond the verandah 
entrance, the violence of the rain and wind beat down and finally 
dashed from their branches the brilliant leaves of the poinsettia, 
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which, thrown to the earth, hunted by the storm, were blown 
at last, a flame of scarlet, against his feet, as he stood leaning 
against the support of the verandah. 

Something in the colour brought a sudden reminder, and he 
turned his head to find Zara Vallis, quiet now, standing by his 
side in the dark verandah. 

‘It is a terrible storm,’ he said. ‘It’s a very good thing, he 
added in a lighter tone, ‘that we found shelter, or your red ribbons 
would have been spoilt.’ 

She did not answer, perhaps because at that moment there 
was a crash which seemed to shatter the very heavens above them, 
a flash like a flaming sword once again divided the darkness in 
twain, and vanished, so it seemed, into the ground at their feet, 
and in the moment that succeeded there was the crack of falling 
timber, and the tall palm tree, which shot up above its fellows, 
had fallen within a few feet of where they stood, the leafy crest 
separated from the slender pillar that had supported it. 

As the bright destroying flame burnt its way from heaven to 
earth, with an almost involuntary exclamation of awe Zara laid 
her hand on her companion’s coat-sleeve, and feeling the touch, 
without turning his eyes from the spectacle without, he laid his 
own upon it. It was arf answer to the appeal he felt her touch 
involved, at a moment when all conventionality was pushed aside, 
and it was as if they two stood, sole survivors, in a world which 
was being destroyed before their eyes. But he did not turn to 
look at her. The marvellous storm without was far more interest- 
ing than its reflective effect on the watcher within. 

It had however dealt its last blow when it struck the palm. 
Already the thunder was growing less loud, the lightning less vivid ; 
in a few moments Mr. Devereux drew a long breath, and turned 
his eyes away from the heavy rain, and became aware of the hand 
on which his own still rested, of the dark eyes that were watching, 
not the abating storm, but himself. 

He touched the hand he held lightly, caressingly, as if she 
had indeed been a child. 

‘You need not be frightened any more,’ he said kindly; ‘ it 
was certainly enough to alarm anyone.’ He looked once again 
towards where the fallen palm tree lay, as if measuring the dis- 
tance, and added gravely: ‘It was a mercy the flash struck a few 
yards away, otherwise I think we should both have had as little 
chance of living out our lives as yonder tree.’ 

A little fluttering sigh passed her lips, which might have been 
realisation of the escaped danger, and she drew her hand from his 
light clasp, but her eyes still sought his, as if striving to picture 
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the death which he had depicted as standing for a moment so near 
them both, and then passing them by. 

With something approaching curiosity he observed and won- 
dered at the look, for the moment so free from the self-conscious- 
ness with which he associated her, and guessed that the terror 
which had lately approached had for the time being killed all 
petty artifice with the sense of something real and great; 
then turned away, satisfied with his own interpretation of her 
silence. 

There are conventional signs and words with which we often 
become acquainted long before the experience comes, which, fitting 
in, explain the meaning of those thoughts and feelings of which 
we have so glibly spoken before. But is it possible to realise a 
case in which the experience might come first, and that it would 
only be later on, through learning the language, that its full mean- 
ing would be distinctly understood ? 

When they drove away from Ventnor the rain had nearly 
ceased, the thunder was throbbing faintly amongst the distant 
hills, the crushed drooping flowers were already lifting their heads, 
the rich fragrance of jasmine and gardenia filling the night air ; 
overhead the stars were coming out, and the storm, with its wreck 
and fury, was chiefly to be remembered for the good it had done, 
the revival all the land owed to it. Even the battered red leaves 
of the poinsettia were reasserting themselves in the soft night 
air, and were shaking off the heavy rain-drops that made them 
cling so helplessly to their branches. 

It was sad to see the slender palm lying across the bushes it 
had broken in its fall, its crown of leaves crushed and earth- 
stained. 

Awed and silenced by the sight he had seen, the crisis of the 
storm yet living in his memory, and recalled by each distant 
mutter of the departing storm, it jarred upon Cyprien Devereux’ 
sensibilities, the way in which Zara Vallis laughed and chattered. 
Never, so it seemed to him, had her talk been so trivial, her 
laughter so incessant and so inopportune. 

It is the solemnity of the background against which she is 
outlined, he found himself deciding. She is childish and frivolous, 
of course I have always known that; it is not her fault that she 
cannot alter her mood to suit her surroundings. It is probably 
chiefly a rebound from the awe and fear of an hour ago. 

The moon came out and threw dark shadows across the 
whitened road, and silvered the datura blossoms; silence wrapped 
the slumbering world as if its velvet footsteps were following the 
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moon’s track; and still the girl laughed and talked, heedless 
apparently of her companion’s want of response. 

When at last they drew up in front of Dovedale, Mr. Vallis 
was pacing up and down the verandah, evidently on the watch, 
and there was relief in the tones of his voice when he called out a 
welcome. Young Vallis was standing in the shadow by his side, 
but when they had briefly explained the case, he turned within, 
not offering any comment on the drive, or the delayed return. 

Mr. Vallis walked with his daughter to her room, his hand 
resting on her shoulder. 

‘You did not get wet, Zara?’ he questioned, as she said 
nothing. 

‘No, thanks, Dad. We stayed indoors while the storm 
lasted.’ 

She spoke more gently than was her wont, far more gently 
than she had spoken all that long homeward journey. 

‘ Well, it has agreed with you, anyhow,’ her father said proudly. 
‘I never saw you looking better. Perhaps it was the drive, or 
perhaps it’s the scarlet ribbons.’ 

At the bit of flattery she lifted her eyes directly, pleased and 
delighted, to his. ‘They are becoming,’ she said, ‘are they not?’ 
and crossing the room to the mirror, bent down to scrutinise the 
effect in the glass. 

Apparently well satisfied with the result, she smiled at the 
radiant image that met her own, and then immediately lifted her 
head and looked nervously round, but Mr. Vallis had departed ; 
she was alone. Crossing the room she closed the door quietly, 
and then throwing her hat on the bed paced up and down the 
room as she had done the previous night ; but she had not taken 
many turns before a call to supper reached her, and _ hastily 
smoothing her hair, with one final smile at herself, she hastened 
to answer it. 

It was yet early morning when Mr. Devereux stood on the 
verandah under the clear skies, from which all traces of the storm 
had vanished, saying good-bye to those who had thus kindly 
received and made him welcome. 

It was to Zara Vallis he turned last, as she stood in the white 
morning gown with which he had grown familiar, and which was 
so infinitely preferable to the gaudy attire he had been favoured 
with yesterday. 

But with the more subdued raiment she had not, as he could 
have wished had been the case, adopted a more subdued manner. 
Her laughter and talk were almost as incessant and jarring as they 
had been yesterday. 
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When he held out his hand, she shook her head. 
‘No, I shall walk down with you to the road-;’ and as Joe 
began some observation, she checked his words by a speech which 
was divided between her father and his visitor. ‘Dad, I can go, 
can I not? Mr. Devereux, you would like it, wouldn’t you?’ 

Mr. Vallis said something about the heat which she cut short, 
and in reply to her words to him, Mr. Devereux could only beg of 
her to come. 

So the horse was led away by his keeper, and the two prepared 
to walk by a short cut which led by a steep path down through 
the jungle to the road. 

Mr. Vallis accompanied them as far as the somewhat precipi- 
tous descent, and then stopped and repeated his farewells. 

‘The country is looking all the better for the rain,’ he com- 
mented in reply to Mr. Devereux’ remark on the beauty of the 
day. ‘You have been here ten days, haven’t you?’ he went on. 
‘Well, if you can look us up again on your way back, we shall be 
glad to see you, eh, Zara?’ 

‘You are very kind,’ Mr. Devereux answered. ‘I have seen 
a great deal that has interested me. I shall never forget the 
beauty of the hills when the coffee was in bloom; it’s a pity it 
lasts such a short time,’ with a regretful look around him. 

‘ Ah, that was only the first flowering,’ Mr. Vallis said, as he 
turned away ; ‘you will see another blossoming if you return.’ 

And so, waving his adieus, he returned to the house. 

Under the trees the man and girl walked on. Now that they 
were alone she had become quieter; she no longer laughed and 
jested, it was the man who strove to keep up a conversation. 

So constantly did he find that they were walking in silence, 
that he roused himself to make an effort, with an uncomfortable 
fear that she might imagine her presence to be undesired, And 
he did not wish that, though at the first moment he had distinctly 
been annoyed when the suggestion had been made; but now he 
was vexed with himself for having been annoyed, and only anxious 
that she should not guess that there had been a doubt in his 
mind, or that the proceeding had in any way seemed to him un- 
usual. She was a spoilt child, and the very wilfulness that made 
her charming it was unfair to blame when it had the contrary 
effect. 

Nevertheless there was a bar on speech of which he was con- 
scious, though there was a difficulty in deciding whence it pro- 
ceeded, and Mr. Devereux was conscious of distinct relief when 
the last turning was taken; when the next corner was passed 
the road would be in sight. 
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‘Do you think you will stop here again on your way back ?’ 
She put a question at last. 

‘No, I am afraid it will be impossible.’ He was obliged to 
her for talking, as yesterday he had felt he would have been 
obliged to her if she had been silent; but he was uncomfortably 
aware there was something unnatural in her silence, and he was 
vexed with himself that he should have let her guess his un- 
willingness for her company; but he had been so well aware of 
young Vallis’s disapproval, her father’s ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ was not of 
great importance, and he was sorry it should have appeared as if 
he had acquiesced in her decision. 

‘What are you going to do ?’ 

‘I am going back to England shortly.’ 

‘ Not going to return?’ 

‘Oh, it is possible. But if I do not, thanks to your father’s 
hospitality and your kindness, I have seen much more than I 
should have done had I been left to my own laziness. Why, 1 
shall never forget the storm you showed me.’ 

‘Did you like it?’ 

The doubt in her voice might have been attributed to absence 
of mind, but he interpreted it literally. 

‘You did not,’ he said and laughed, ‘that is very evident. 
Well, I don’t altogether wonder at it, when one thinks of the 
“might have beens.” At the time I was admiring too much to 
calculate the danger. But you were very brave,’ he added a 
moment later. ‘ You did not scream, which would have prevented 
me from enjoying myself.’ 

She did not smile ; she was not listening, or even pretending 
to do so. 

‘ Good-bye,’ she said, stopping short and holding out her hand. 
‘I don’t want to go any further.’ 

He stopped also, and took her ungloved hand in his. 

‘Good-bye,’ he repeated ; ‘ it was very kind of you to come so 
far. I am afraid you will have a hot walk up the hill again. I 
should have sent you back before.’ 

She did not heed his words, at any rate did not answer them ; 
her eyes were drooped to where the ferns grew thick and green by 
a narrow thread of water at their feet. 

The intense silence all about them was unbroken, the thick 
trees meeting above their heads shut out the sun’s strong rays, there 
was a gloom of twilight all about the slender white-clad figure. He 
noted it, conscious of full appreciation of this silence, which con- 
trasted so favourably with his memories of yesterday. 

All of a sudden she repeated her ‘ good-bye,’ lifting her eyes 
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to his, withdrawing her hand from his farewell clasp as she did so, 
and he was aware that there were tears in the dark lovely eyes, 
that she was brushing them away with trembling fingers; then fora 
moment it seemed to him that the tide of life stood still, that the 
dark arch of the trees above stooped down till they met close 
above him, shutting out light and air alike, whilst Zara Vallis’s 
arms were clasped about his neck, whilst her soft lips kissed the 
good-bye she had striven to say. 

When the cloud lifted, and the twilight gloom reigned solemnly 
us before, he was standing alone under the trees, and the girl’s 
slender hurrying form was toiling up the steep path they had 
lately come down together. 

He did not follow her; he stood watching her till she was out 
of sight. 

‘If she looks back,’ he said. But she did not, and even had she 
granted so much encouragement, what was there for him to 
say ? 

There was only one thing he could say, and that, all the pre- 
judices of his life, all the instincts of his heart forbade. 

No, let it end thus—her kiss should be a sacred memory, 
poor, passionate, motherless child; and its soft tenderness should 
blot out all the other associations which had so often jarred upon 
him. 

Old Mr. Vallis was still loitering about the verandah when 
Zara reappeared. 

‘ Did you see the last of him ?’ he shouted, when she was within 
shouting distance. 

She nodded. 

‘ Well, that was good-natured of you,’ he rejoined. * Wasn’t it 
very hot ?’ 

‘ Nobody asked her to go,’ interposed Joe, who was standing 
by, ‘ not even Devereux himself, he added. 

For a moment Zara looked disconcerted, then an angry flush 
stole into her cheeks. 

‘ You are always so ready to say nasty things, Joe, that I don’t 
wonder he didn’t ask me before you.’ 

‘Come, Joe,’ said his father with a nervous glance at the girl’s 
heightened colour ; ‘ other men are more ready to enjoy a walk with 
a handsome girl. It is not a brother who is the best judge.’ 

‘So he kept his pretty speeches till I was out of the way, did 
he?’ retorted the young man. ‘ Just what I might have expected. 
Cad!’ 

‘He is not a cad,’ cried the girl passionately ; ‘he is far more 
of a gentleman than you have ever met before !’ 
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‘Come, come, children,’ said the old man soothingly, ‘don’t 
quarrel. He’s gone; what’s the use of fighting ?’ 

‘ He’s gone, yes,’ replied young Vallis ; ‘is he coming back ?’ 

‘No, he isn’t,’ Zara replied. The anger had died out of her 
voice, she was standing by her father, and she slipped her hand 
on to his arm. ‘He is going to England.’ 

* Because you won’t marry him, I suppose,’ Joe muttered ; but 
he did not wait to see the result of his shaft, nor did Zara reply 
to it. 

‘ We can’t spare the only handsome one in the family,’ the old 
man said, ‘at any rate not to goto England. You must settle 
somewhere within reach of your old Dad, Zara.’ 

‘Do you think I should be happier ?’ 

‘Much. Then if he—your husband, you know—is not kind 
to you, you can come back to me.’ 

‘Yes, Dad, I am sure you are right. England is too far off. 
I have quite settled in my own mind that I will never marry any- 
one who asks me to leave this island.’ 

There was a faint waver in her voice, perhaps her father was 
aware of it. There were some feelings that overmuch whisky 
had not deprived him of; though not very sensitive, there was 
something in him that responded to each touch of this vain, 
wilful child. 

‘ You have decided very wisely,’ he said gravely ; ‘ you would 
not be happy and you would break my poor old heart. And men 
soon get over things,’ he added sentimentally. 

Did the one really deceive the other, or did he respond merely 
to what he felt would please her, without a thought beyond ? 

When he had spoken, some faint return of her usual self- 
consciousness returned to Zara. By-and-by she met her father’s 
gaze with evident pleasure, then coloured a little and shifted her 
eyes from his, as: 

‘I am glad you have told me,’ he said vaguely. ‘I like to 
have my little daughter’s confidence.’ 

Yes, she had answered his questions, had told him so much 
in holding back so much, whilst he laughed as she repeated her 
own gay speeches and retorts of the previous day. 

Her father’s fears, if he had had any, were tranquillised, and 
he did not trouble about the wherefore. No need for him to 
question ; she had told him so much that unconsciously she had 
told him all, for whatever was dead within him, it was not fatherly 
love and pride—the love that would save her pride if it could. 

But when she stood and watched him ride away, her eyes 
reflecting his smiles, after he had turned the first corner, and was 
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hidden from her sight, their expression changed, something of 
hardness crept into them, the shadow that had been creeping 
across her sunny life of late now seemed to overshadow her ; some 
reflection of that passionate moment which she had lived through 
—was it only this morning ? 

How much had she told? She looked around as if fearing 
some listening accuser in the still tropic mid-day; then clasped 
her hands and turned within to the solitary empty home. No 
self-satisfying vanity could fill her own heart, no delusive words 
comfort her now; these had alike gone with her old Dad’s respon- 
sive smiles. And though a subtle shadow of their sweetness 
hung about her now and again, drying the tears that rose to her 
eyes and stole down her cheeks, foreshadowing perhaps that in 
a little while she would cease to see things exactly as they were, 
perhaps would forget even the pain of that unreturned kiss, now 
in this brief present which she was striving to push away from 
her, it was that true reading of the past that would obtrude itself. 

When she had locked her door and knew that she held solitary 
possession, she flung herself down on the floor and sobbed and 
cried in unrestrained abandonment. 

It was long, long before the tears ceased through sheer weari- 
ness, and she rose to her feet feeling faint and exhausted. The 
very violence of the emotion which she had allowed to possess her 
unchecked seemed to have blotted out some of her suffering in 
a natural reaction, and when she stood up it was no longer of 
Cyprien Devereux’ farewell nor of her own misery that for the 
moment she was thinking. 

Almost instinctively she had glanced at herself in the mirror, 
and it was the sight of her reddened eyes and flushed 
cheeks and roughened locks that the immediate moment was 
full. It was on the highest part of her nature the call had been 
made; it rested with the future to show whence would come the 
response. 

Vanity is a poor weapon to rely on, when it comes to life’s 
first stern battle. Years of discipline and training will tell even 
in the great moment which tests them, but what chance is there 
for those who have never tried their armour, or heard the call to 
arms until the enemy is upon them ? 

THE AUTHOR OF ‘MISS MOLLY.’ 
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‘How very unfortunate !’ 

‘ How confoundedly annoying !’ 

The above remarks were made by my wife and myself respec- 
tively, one bright September morning as we sat at breakfast in 
the dining-room of our tiny old-fashioned cottage at Lowthorpe. 
Before us each lay an open letter; and it was the contents of these 
letters—individually and collectively—which had called forth the 
remarks set down above. 

To be more explicit. Ella’s letter was from her uncle, Gregory 
Carper, signifying his intention of paying us a visit on the 
following Tuesday. My letter was from my uncle, Simon Finicker, 
saying he intended paying us a visit on the following Tuesday. 

Nothing particularly alarming in that, you think ? 

Wait a little. Old Gregory Carper was a most eccentric and 
irascible individual of reputed fabulous wealth, who had more than 
once distinctly stated that it was his intention to make his only 
niece (my wife) his heiress. Old Finicker, my mother’s brother, was 
also rich in this world’s goods, and it was generally understood that 
I, Charles Danvers, was to be his heir. And between these two old 
men there was a deadly feud. The quarrel had taken place six 
months ago; and each uncle (after giving us an exhaustive cata- 
logue of the enemy’s enormities) had sworn in turn that if we, 
Ella and Charles Danvers, exchanged words, letters, or visits with 
the said enemy in future, we should be ostracised by the remaining 
uncle for ever. 

Now, for more reasons than one, Ella and I looked upon this 
as a serious contingency; and I regret to say we had recourse to 
duplicity. We gave each uncle to understand that we held the 
other as the scum of the earth (if we didn’t exactly say so, we 
implied it); and, so far, we had kept on tolerably friendly terms 
with both. We called our baby—we had a baby—Gregory and 
Simon by turns. He had been christened Gregory Simon in the 
presence of both uncles, just a week before the fatal quarrel took 
place. (Poor little soul! I used to shudder when I thought of his 
début with such a name at the public school where his mother 
already talked of sending him.) 

I offer no excuse for our unpardonable conduct. I acknow- 
ledge that I played the part of a mean, abject sneak. But I trust 
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the reader will see that under existing circumstances the projected 
simultaneous visits of these two uncles was, to say the least of it, 
awkward. 

However, there was no help for it. Towrite and put either off 
would offend the put-off one almost as mortally as to allow the 
dreaded meeting to take place. 

‘There will be a fine scene!’ I observed grimly, after a short 
silence. ‘By Jove!—there will!’ 

Ella stirred her coffee abstractedly ; and I stuck my egg-spoon 
vindictively through the shell of my third egg, with a vague wish 
that I were inflicting corporeal injury on either objectionable relative. 

‘Charlie!’ said my wife, in piteous tones, when some few 
minutes had elapsed, ‘ what shall we do?’ 

‘Ask me something easier, my dear,’ I replied gloomily. 

‘It is so awkward in every way,’ she went on. ‘Jane does not 
return from her holiday until Wednesday.’ (Jane was our house- 
maid.) ‘And cook’s being so deaf makes her so stupid. And 
your uncle is so fidgety and particular,’ she added. 

I did not reply, but re-read both letters silently. No, there was 
no mistake, both uncles were coming on Tuesday. Mr. Carper 
proposed a three days’ visit; Mr. Finicker intended starting early 
on Wednesday morning to attend a cattle-show some twenty miles 
from Lowthorpe. He would come down, he (my uncle) said, by the 
5.15 from Waterloo. 

‘As usual, Mr. Carper does not mention the train he intends 
coming down by,’ I observed drily. ‘There only remains, as a 
climax, that they should both elect to come by the 5.15.’ 

‘Oh Charlie! Surely not!’ 

‘I think it is more than likely,’ I returned, with the calmness 
of despair, as I proceeded to unfold the newspaper, I had just 
ten minutes to read and digest it before catching my train up to 
town. 

‘Charlie, how can you sit there coolly reading the paper!’ ex- 
claimed my wife, almost in tears. 

‘ My dear,’ I remonstrated, ‘ there are five days to come before 
Tuesday. We don’t know what may happen in that time. One of 
the old fools may—er—ahem! We can talk it over when I come 
home to-night,’ I concluded hastily. Then, with what I have been 
told is the innate selfishness of the masculine mind, I plunged 
into the news of the day. 

When I came home at night, Ella met me with a beaming 
smile. 

‘Charlie!’ she began gleefully, as I divested myself of my hat 
and overcoat, ‘I have thought of a plan!’ 
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‘A plan!’ I echoed vaguely. 

Reader—I give you my word I had forgotten all about those 
two fiendish old men. 

‘Oh, the uncles !’ I groaned, after a moment’s reflection. ‘ Let 
us have dinner first, Nell, and indigestible relatives afterwards.’ 

Ella, as all well-drilled little wives should do, obeyed her lord 
and master ; and dinner proceeded as usual. 

When I had lit my post-prandial pipe, I stretched myself upon 
the sofa, folded my arms behind my head, and intimated that I 
was ready to hear the ‘ plan.’ 

My wife came and seated herself upon a low stool beside me. 

‘You see, Charlie,’ she began, with round solemn eyes fixed 
upon mine, ‘I have thought and thought all day ; and this seems 
the only thing to be done.’ 

‘ Well?’ I said expectantly, as she paused. 

‘Well,’ she went on, ‘I am confident that Uncle Simon will 
arrive first on Tuesday ; and he shall have the pink room.’ 

‘I have no objection,’ I observed, as she paused again, ‘ but I 
fail to see how that can help us.’ 

‘Charlie, you are so stupid, dear. You know there is some- 
thing the matter with the lock of the pink room door.’ 

I looked—as I felt—bewildered. 

‘Yes,’ I assented helplessly. 

‘ Well, Charlie,’ in impatient tones, ‘don’t you understand ?’ 

‘I confess to being still at sea, my dear,’ I said, with abject 
humility. ‘But go on. Unfold your ‘plan; and my feebler 
intellect will try to follow. The uncle who appears first upon the 
scene—Uncle Simon, I think you said ?—is to have the pink room ; 
and there is something the matter with the lock of the pinkroom 
door. I think I have mastered these two important details. And 
apres?’ 

‘Don’t you see?’ my wife went on, with growing excitement. 
‘The lock has often stuck fast before. It did the last time Uncle 
Simon was here. We could not get it open for ever so long. 
Don’t you remember? So what more natural than that it should 
go wrong on Tuesday?’ And she looked at me triumphantly. 

‘ But, my child,’ I murmured, ‘it won’t “go wrong,” as you call 
it,on Tuesday. Things never do go wrong when they ought to. 
It’s only when they didn’t ought to,’ I concluded vulgarly. 

‘Of course, you silly boy, I know that. But then, you see, 
T'll make it go wrong!’ 

‘ Make it go wrong!’ I repeated. * What do you mean?’ 

Ella regarded me witheringly ; then said: 

‘Really, Charlie, you'seem as if you were being stupid on 
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purpose. Why, of course, when Uncle Simon goes up to get ready 
for dinner, I shall simply lock thedoor. Then we can pretend that 
the lock has stuck fast again, and that we can’t get the door open. 
When Uncle Gregory is gone to bed—you know he always goes 
quite early—we can let poor old Uncle Simon out, and give him 
a splendid supper to make up forthe loss of his dinner. He is 
very good-natured, you know. And then,’ she concluded, ¢ he will 
be away in the morning before Uncle Gregory is up. So there you 
are!’ 

I gave vent to a low, prolonged whistle. 

‘You are a most Machiavelian young woman, Nell!’ I said 
gravely. ‘ What a diplomatist you would have made!’ 

‘Yes,’ modestly; ‘I think it is rather a nice little plan. It 
came into my head this afternoon, while I was putting baby to 
sleep.’ 

‘There are two rather serious objections, however,’ I observed, 
after puffing at my pipe for some seconds in silence. 

‘Well ?’ rather sharply. 

‘ Well—it seems an uncommonly sneaky kind of thing, doesn’t 
it? Even for ws!’ with a grim smile. 

‘Oh no,’ promptly. ‘ Not when you get used to the idea. J 
thought so myself at first; but it soon wore off.’ 

‘Ah!’ I murmured, lost in admiration of this remarkable and 
easy code of morals. 

‘You said two objections, Charlie,’ resumed my wife. ‘ What 
was the other?’ 

‘How are you so sure that my uncle will arrive first ?’ I 
inquired. ‘If it should chance to be yours, I wouldn’t give 
much for the success of your plan. Mr. Carper is a very respect- 
able old gentleman —but I think you could hardly call him sweet- 
tempered! He——’ 

‘ Now, don’t make objections, dear,’ interrupted Ella decisively. 
‘I know your uncle will come first, because he always comes early 
in the afternoon; and Uncle Gregory never comes until the last 
train he can possibly get before dinner-time.’ 

‘ Besides,’ I said weakly, ‘ there will be no opportunity for the 
lock to stick fast, Il imagine. I don’t think my uncle locks his 
bedroom door. Men don’t generally. J never do.’ 

‘Oh, it doesn’t want to be locked, you silly boy! If I left the 
key inside, how could I fasten it outside? Really, Charlie, you 
are much less intelligent than I thought you were.’ 

I bore this accusation meekly and in silence. I was thinking 
what a fearful row there would be if the imprisoned uncle got out 
before the appointed time, and found us entertaining the enemy 
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at dinner. Then a sudden feeling of compunction took possession 
of me. 

‘No, by Jove!’ I exclaimed, rising from the sofa, and taking 
up a position on the hearthrug; ‘I won’t consent to any such plan. 
It’s certain to miss fire somehow ; and then we'll be in a nice scrape. 
Let the two old fellows come, and have done withit. If they dis- 
inherit us both, and ignore our son’s future, it can’t be helped. 
I’m heartily sick of all this pretence and underhand nonsense, and 
I won’t have any more of it.’ 

But Ella, after a dismayed pause, wept and entreated so, and, in 
short, cajoled me in the way women do cajole us when they like, 
to such purpose that I at last gave in, and consented. Whereupon 
hypocritical letters were written to both uncles, expressive of our 
pleasure at their projected visit, etc. ; and I permitted myself the 
luxury of being in an exceedingly bad temper for the next few days. 

The fateful Tuesday arrived in due course, and by Ella’s special 
request I came home by a much earlier train than usual. The 
afternoon had passed without bringing Uncle Simon. Our evil 
star was evidently in the ascendant; for at half-past five a fly from 
the station drove up to the door, and from it stepped—Uncle 
Gregory ! 

I looked at Ella witheringly. 

‘Never mind, dear,’ she said, in hurried tones. ‘It can’t be 
helped. I'll manage. Just leave everything to me!’ 

I muttered a few maledictory remarks under my breath, and 
went to the door with wreathed smiles to greet our relative. I 
saw at once, by certain infallible signs, that he was in one of his 
most aggressively unpleasant moods. He swore at the fly-man ; 
contradicted me flatly and rudely when I mentioned the usual fare ; 
and snubbed poor Ella so viciously on the subject of a new velvet 
dress she wore, that I saw the tears spring to her eyes with morti- 
fication, and I myself crimsoned with rage. However, we pressed 
him to take some refreshment—sherry, I think it was—and after 
two large glasses of the same he became somewhat mollified. 

At this point a telegram was handed in. It was from my 
uncle, saying we might expect him by the 5.50. 

* Wouldn’t you like to get ready for dinner now, uncle ?’ Ella 
said, after some time, with a nervous glance at the timepiece (I 
had shown her the telegram). It was a quarter to six, and Uncle 
Simon’s train was due in five minutes. 

‘Plenty of time. Plenty of time,’ said the old gentleman, 
helping himself to another glass of sherry. ‘ You don’t dine till 
six, do you?’ 

I saw that Ella was quite pale. 
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‘Pray don’t hurry,’ I observed calmly. AsI spoke the whistle 
of Uncle Simon’s train was heard in the distance. Ella disap- 
peared from the room, and in another moment the dinner-bell 
sounded vigorously. 

Old Carper rose—after imbibing a final glass of sherry. 

‘I hope you have something decent fordinner,’ he growled. ‘I’m 
as hungry as a hunter. Hadn’t time for more than a bite at 
lunch.’ 

I smiled a painful smile, and murmured something to the effect 
that I hoped he would have something he could enjoy. 

The old fellow plodded heavily upstairs, where Ella was waiting 
to usher him into the fateful pink room. In another moment 
my wife, flushed and breathless, joined me at the foot of the stairs. 

‘Have you done it?’ I asked gloomily, feeling as I imagine 
Macbeth must have done. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, showing me the key, preparatory to 
slipping it into her pocket. ‘And, Charlie, I took down the bell- - 
rope to-day; so all is safe. But, oh dear! how very unfortunate 
that Uncle Simon didn’t come first. I suppose he will be here 
directly.’ 

Just then the door-bell rang loudly. It was Uncle Simon. 

It chanced that Mr. Finicker was not in the most amiable 
frame of mind either. He had lost his umbrella, it appeared ; 
and was even more aggravatingly nervous and fidgety than 
usual, 

Just as dinner was served, a loud banging was heard from the 
room above. (I don’t.think I have mentioned that the pink room 
was situated just above the dining-room.) I hastened upstairs, 
and hypocritically turned the handle of the pink room door, having 
previously knocked. 

‘ Are you not coming down to dinner, Mr. Carper ?’ I inquired, 
feeling, I confess, rather ashamed of myself. 

‘Coming down!’ thundered my wife’s uncle indignantly, from 
within. ‘ Of course I’m coming down; but I can’t get the door 
open !’ 

‘No?’ I returned, with a careful accent of surprise. ‘I trust 
this confounded lock has not caught again. We intended having 
it repaired, but the locksmith has unfortunately not arrived.’ 
(Which, as he had not been sent for, was not to be wondered at.) 

‘ Shake the handle from the inside,’ I continued. 

He shook the handle; but—I need hardly say—without effect. 
I shook it also. _ 

‘Perhaps you have locked it?’ I suggested, allowing a faint 
amount of anxiety to appear in my tone. 
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‘Locked it? Rubbish!’ was the irate reply. ‘ What should I 
lock it for? I’m notawoman. Besides, there’s no key.’ 

‘I am exceedingly annoyed,’ I went on, in a voice full of vexed 
solicitude ; ‘ but I fear we can do nothing until the locksmith 
comes. It is most unfortunate! He shall be sent for again, at 
once ; but of course it will take some little time, as we are so far 
from the village.’ 

Whereupon followed fearful and ungovernable language from 
Mr. Carper. He shook the door violently, stamped about the 
room, and ‘ went on’ generally ina most alarming way. I pacified 
him as well as I could, or, rather, I tried to pacify him, but he con- 
tinued to storm and swear without apparently listening to my 
lies—they were nothing less—and at last I went downstairs again, 
and took my place at the head of the table in a furious passion. 
Our previous deceptions had never gone so far as this; and I felt 
myself a sneak from the tips of my fingers to the toes of my boots. 
This was a most preposterous and outrageous plan of Ella’s, I re- 
flected savagely. We could never carry it out. Why had I 
listened to her ? 

As we devoured our soup we could hear footsteps tramping 
about excitedly and irregularly overhead. Then there was a sudden 
silence. It was the lull before the storm. 

Scarcely had the fish been removed than a series of loud bangs 
resounded on the panels upstairs. Uncle Simon started nervously. 
Ella became crimson, and murmured something about ‘rousing 
baby.’ I took no notice, but went on grimly carving the fowl 
before me. 

‘ Will you take a leg or a wing, uncle?’ I said shortly. 

‘A leg, boy!’ indignantly. ‘What are you thinking of? I'll 
take a wing—the liver wing—of course !’ 

I hastily apologised, and said I was thinking of something else. 
(So I was—I was thinking of Uncle Gregory.) 

Bang! bang! bang! from above. 

‘Good gracious! what is that ?’ exclaimed Uncle Simon, in a 
tone expressive of alarm and amazement. 

‘ What is what ?’ I asked coldly, without raising my eyes from 
my plate. 

‘That most extraordinary noise, Charles!’ went on my uncle, 
in much agitation. ‘Is it possible you do not hear it ?’ 

‘I hear the wind rising,’ I replied calmly. ‘I fear we shall 
have a storm.’ (Happily, the wind had risen by this time, and 
was blowing pretty stiffly.) ‘Pray help yourself to claret, uncle,’ I 
continued; ‘I think you will find it good.’ 

There was a short silence after this, broken by the wails of the * 
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baby, who had roused up at last. Ella fled upstairs, and I engaged 
my uncle in polite and easy conversation. 

Suddenly, just as Mr. Finicker was launched on a lengthy 
tirade upon the agrarian outrages in Ireland, the banging began 
again with renewed fury. 

What on earth could the old fellow be doing, I wondered 
wretchedly, as the unmistakable crash of broken glass or crockery 
(or both) sounded overhead. There was no saying what he might 
do; for Mr. Carper, when roused, was nothing less than a madman, 
and he was evidently roused now. 

‘Good Heavens! boy, what is that noise ?’ exclaimed my uncle 
starting from his chair. 

‘What noise, uncle ?’ I said, with a ghastly smile. ‘ You are 
nervous to-night, I fear.’ 

‘Nervous! Listen to that, and that, and that!’ he continued 
fiercely. ‘Have you a lunatic, or a wild beast, concealed in your 
house, sir ?’ 

I listened hypocritically for a few moments. 

‘I certainly do hear sounds,’ I said then, in doubtful tones. 
(By this time the noise was enough to waken the dead.) 

‘Sounds! Why, you must be deaf, or an idiot, sir. It’s 
Pandemonium, I tell you—nothing less.’ 

‘My dear uncle,’ I replied gently, ‘compose yourself. Those 
—er—sounds are, I regret to say, of frequent occurrence. When 
the wind is high, as it is to-night, the noise is positively deafening.’ 
(It certainly was.) ‘I will go up after dinner and fasten the 
skylights in the attics. They have been left open, probably. 
The house is said to be haunted; but that is all nonsense, of 
course.’ 

‘Haunted!’ repeated my uncle, glancing over his shoulder 
nervously. ‘Haunted! That is very unpleasant! I—I never 
knew that.’ 

‘No?’ I returned in careless tones. ‘ We certainly hear some 
most unaccountable noises. But one gets accustomed to them in 
time. Do have some more claret.’ 

Though I spoke thus calmly, I was inwardly consumed with 
rage and mortification and shame. However, there was no help 
for it. I must keep it up now at all events; and by-and-by that 
maniac upstairs would surely, in the course of nature, tire himself 
out. I simply could not go and tell him any more lies. Things 
must take their course, I resolved desperately. 

‘You were speaking of the Irish question,’ I observed, in 
courteous tones (making myself heard as well as I could amid the 
appalling row overhead). ‘I quite agree with you that something 
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will have to be done.’ (‘By Jove!’ I ejaculated mentally, ‘ some- 
thing will have to be done, or my wife’s uncle will be through the 
ceiling on to the dining-table ’!) 

Uncle Simon helped himself to claret, and glanced upwards. 

‘It—it seems to be in the room above,’ he said, in a helpless, 
irritated kind of way. 

‘Oh, it is sometimes in one part of the house, sometimes in 
another,’ I answered carelessly. ‘The curious thing is that I have 
known weeks to pass without our hearing any peculiar noises at all. 
You were not disturbed during your last visit, if I remember 
rightly. But, pardon me, you were speaking of Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy in regard to Ireland, were you not?’ 

‘Ah, yes, yes! It is atrocious! The man is becoming un- 
bearable!’ resumed my uncle testily (alluding, of course, to Mr. 
Gladstone, and not to the concealed enemy upstairs). ‘It is—but 
bless my soul, boy, will that noise go on all night ?’ 

Here a terrific crash, followed by a piercing yell, so startled 
poor Uncle Simon that he sprang to his feet, overturned his chair, 
and spilled his wine all over the table-cloth. 

‘ We will go into the other room,’ I said, seeing that the poor old 
fellow was as white asa sheet. ‘We shall not be so disturbed there.’ 

We accordingly went into the drawing-room, where we found 
Ella playing merry jigs and reels upon the piano. The noise up- 
stairs had abruptly ceased. 

After a game or two at cribbage, in which I cut but a sorry 
figure, I suggested, backed up by Ella, that my uncle looked very 
tired; and alluded to his projected early start in the morning. 
He agreed that he was tired ; and after a couple of stiff glasses 
of brandy and water he went to bed. 

An ominous silence, meanwhile, prevailed in the pink room. 

When we were alone, I turned to Ella, and said in a voice of 
suppressed fury— 

‘Well, madam, may I ask what you propose doing now? I 
swear this is the last time I shall have anything to do with 
such confounded tomfoolery. I never felt so contemptible in 
my life! Your uncle and mine may leave their money to 
the Irish Land League, or to the devil, for all I care,’ I con- 
tinued, pacing up and down the room in a towering passion. ‘I 
refuse totake part any longer in your mean, deceitful practices.’ 

This was-distinctly unjust, of course, as well as rude; and Ella 
fired up at once, saying that it was as much my fault as hers, etc. 

‘Hold: your tongue, madam!’ I thundered, goaded past en- 
durance. 

Here there was an extraordinary, inexplicable, muffled kind of 
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noise from the direction of the pink room. I seized a candle, and 
we rushed upstairs. 

‘TI hope and trust he may not have had a fit of apoplexy,’ I 
muttered between my set teeth, as we reached the door. All was 
silent. 

‘Where is the key ?’ I said shortly. But Ella hesitated. 

‘Uncle,’ she said timidly, through the keyhole, * we have found 
an old key that we think will open the door. The locksmith did 
not come.’ 

I listened, appalled, to this glib perversion of the truth, and 
wondered if it had ever been practised upon me. Still, all was 
silent. 

‘The room is quite dark, Charlie,’ said my wife nervously, as 
she proceeded to fit the key into the lock. 

In another moment the door was open, and a gust of wind 
almost extinguished my candle. I held it aloft with a whistle of 
dismay; for what a scene met our eyes! The room was strewn 
with maimed and disfigured furniture; the mirror was cracked 
right across; the crockery was smashed ; and the lower half of the 
window appeared to have entirely vanished. And oh, horror! the 
pale pink window-curtains, the bed-curtains, the covers of the 
chairs, were stained here and there with deep crimson. But 
where was Uncle Gregory ? 

He had disappeared. The room was empty! 

Ella, after a horrified glance around, uttered a series of 
piercing screams. 

‘Hush!’ I exclaimed, seizing her arm viciously. ‘Have you 
lost your senses? You will wake Uncle Simon.’ 

But she sobbed and cried, and declared hysterically that Uncle 
Gregory was dead, and that it was all my fault. I indignantly 
pointed out the glaring injustice of this remark; and stated my 
conviction that the old gentleman, in desperation, had probably 
taken a ‘long drop’ from the window. ‘I hope you are pleased 
with the result of your plan, Mrs. Danvers,’ I went on, with 
cutting sarcasm. ‘It has certainly been a most brilliant success 
—so far. Of all the 3 t 

. I was interrupted by the sound of a door opening along the 
passage, and the next moment Uncle Simon, in an exceedingly 
airy costume, and carrying a candle in a dangerously horizontal 
position, appeared before our astonished gaze. (I had always 
suspected that my uncle wore a wig. Now I had ocular demon- 
stration. His head was as bald as an egg.) 

‘Bless my soul!’ he gasped, with chattering teeth, letting 
the candle run down on our new Kidderminster, ‘this is a most 
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ghastly house! I refuse to go to bed again, Charles,’ he continued 
excitedly. ‘Ishallsit upallnight. My nerves are quite unstrung.’ 

Here there was a terrific and continuous peal at the front-door 
bell. It rang, and rang,and rang. I went down to open it—our 
domestic having gone to bed—and Ella followed me. Hardly 
had I drawn back the bolt than Mr. Carper burst in, dishevelled, 
panting, purple with rage; his clothes stained with earth, his 
hands cut and bleeding. He tore past us upstairs like a madman, 
and on the landing he cannoned violently against Uncle Simon, 
who was clinging to the stair railings shivering and shaking in his 
very sketchy attire. To our utter amazement the two old men 
grasped hands warmly, and all but embraced each other. 

‘Where on earth did you come from, Carper?’ quavered my 
uncle, almost in tears. 

‘ Finicker !’ returned the other in a choking voice, ‘I’m glad to 
see you—very glad tosee you. Let us leave this infernal place, now 
—atonce.’ Thenturning to me, ‘I tell you, Charles Danvers, you will 
regret the despicable part you have played to-day only once, and that, 
sir, will be all your life. You aré a low, contemptible hound, sir. 
But I see now through your plot to secure both my money and 
my friend Mr. Finicker’s. Yes, my friend, I say. You might 
have saved yourself your lies, sir; and you too, madam,’ fiercely, 
to the pale and trembling Ella. ‘Mr, Finicker and I were foolish 
enough to quarrel, it is true, but I rejoice to say that we were 
reconciled a week ago. Ah, you may cry, madam, and you may 
swear under your breath, sir, but you are an infernal young liar, 
Charles Danvers, and your wife is not a whit better. I renounce 
you both, for ever!’ 

‘And so do I,’ chattered Uncle Simon. ‘We will leave this 
house to-night, late as it is. We can get rooms, without doubt, 
at the Lowthorpe inn.’ 

So saying he retired—with as much dignity as his costume 
would permit—to his room, accompanied by the dilapidated- 
looking Mr. Carper. Ella went on crying. I simply swore, ‘not 
loud, but deep.’ 

Within ten minutes the twoold gentlemen reappeared, equipped 
for departure. Protestations, explanations, apologies, were all in 
vain. Our outraged relatives left the house without deigning to 
take any further notice of either Ella or myself; and as they dis- 
appeared into the darkness, I felt as if every atom of my self- 
respect went with them. 

I draw a veil over the harrowing scene which followed. 

My wife and I did not speak to each other for at least a week 
after this deplorable evening—but that is a mere detail. 
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The failure of Ella’s ‘ plan,’ however, marked an epoch in my 
life. It was my last deception. Since then I have been doggedly, 
uncompromisingly truthful and straightforward in all my words 
and actions ; and I have observed a similar metamorphosis in Ella. 
If ever, in the future, I find out Gregory Simon in a lie, I shall 
flog him most unmercifully. We have neither seen nor held any 
communication with either uncle since that unlucky night. I 
fear our chances of heirship are gone for ever. 

Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

CURTIS YORKE. 





WH SAtorp of a Picture. 


CHAPTER I, 


‘ AnD this, Ella, who is this ?’ and the speaker, a dark, thin young 
man with a smooth-shaven face, picked out a drawing from the 
folio through which he was looking, and taking it to the window 
scrutinised it carefully. 

‘That ? Oh, that’s a girl who only came for a very little 
while, but we thought she’d make a good model and so one day 
we persuaded her to sit. It’s rather like her too,’ she added, 
taking the drawing and looking at it in that half-admiring, half- 
critical way in which artists are apt to survey their own work. 

‘ And what became of her then ?’ said Lieutenant Bruce, 
turning over the mass of sketches in an absent-minded way and 
then taking up the first one again. 

‘Oh, she came to the conclusion that drawing was frivolous 
and waste of time, and went to a nunnery or something of the 
kind, but I never knew quite what it was. She was one of those 
quiet girls without a word to say for themselves, who try to make 
people think they are very deep and could say something very 
clever if they liked; I have no patience with them. Now, that— 
that’s Maggie Drake, I did that when she was at work on the 
model. She was a jolly girl, we used to get on capitally. I wish 
mother would ask her down this summer, I’m sure you'd like 
her.’ 

But Arnold having finished the sketches was sitting in a 
reverie, and had heard none of the last remarks. 

‘Don’t you think you would like her, Arnold ? Doesn’t she look 
jolly ?’ 

No answer. 

* Arnold !’ 

‘Well, dear? Did you speak ?’ 

‘ How aggravating you are! I don’t believe you heard any- 
thing Ihave been saying. I said, don’t you think she looks very 
nice ?” 

‘Who looks very nice? What are you talking about ?’ 

‘Why, that portrait of course, Maggie Drake.’ 

‘Oh yes, very nice indeed,’ and Arnold Bruce leaned back in 
his chair, thrust his hands several times through his hair, and 
then walked slowly out into the garden. 
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* How stupid men are,’ said Ella impatiently, returning to her 
occupation, which was apparently making little white cigars out 
of blotting paper ; ‘I don’t believe he heard a word I said. He 
does not understand girls one bit, and never will say anything. 
I believe if he ever fell in love with a girl he would do nothing 
all day but sit and look at her. I think I will get mother to ask 
Maggie to come; she might wake him up a little. Perhaps 
mother might write to-night,’ and throwing down her work Ella 
rushed off in search of Mrs. Bruce. 


CHAPTER II. 





‘ « SPINNING was young Clochette ” Arnold! “ Came a fond 
youth to woo. She was a sad ” Arnold! Do come in and do up 
these pictures ; the man will be here directly and he won’t wait if— 
why, I thought he was in the garden, where has he gone to now?’ 
and Ella was on the point of rushing off to look for her brother, 
when a quick step was heard and Arnold Bruce came into the room. 

* €Oh, Ella, I’ve been looking for you; I want you to give me 
something. I want that picture in your portfolio that I was look- 
ing at last night; it’s no use to you and I rather like it.’ 





‘What, Maggie Drake? Oh, I can’t spare her, won’t one of the: 


others do?’ 

‘Maggie Drake? Pshaw! no; the first one I saw, the girl 
you said went into a nunnery.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Ella dubiously, half regretting she had been so 
ready in saying ‘ one of the others’; not that she cared for it parti- 
cularly, but that its value instantly rose in her eyes. ‘ Well, pack up 
those things for me and you shall have it. What are you going 
to do with it?’ she said, bringing the drawing into the room a few 
minutes later. 

‘I want it to hang upin my room; I have not got anything of 
yours there, and this is about the best thing you have done,’ and 
without another word he bore it off. 

It was merely a rough sketch of a young girl who could 
scarcely have seen twenty summers: an oval face with rather 
small nose and chin, a profusion of light wavy hair coiled on the 
top of her head, and a refined mouth with well-cut lips. The 
eyes, though, were what instantly raised it above the common- 
place—large, dark and clear, of the kind that usually look calm 
and still, but occasionally flash out into brightness, with a concen- 
trated, penetrating expression, as though seeing and scrutinising 
your innermost thoughts. It was not only a pretty face but a 
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singularly attractive one, and gave the impression of great intel- 
lectual power. 

Arnold carried it up to his room and fastened it on the wall 
over a little table where he was in the habit of sitting, and then 
taking out a blotter began to write letters. 

Late that night, when everyone else had long retired to bed, 
he was still sitting there, not writing but staring at the picture. 


CHAPTER III. 


SUMMER came and went, to the ordinary observer without any 
change having taken place at the home of the Bruces. But there 
was a change, slight but still sufficiently obvious for unobservant 
Ella to notice it, though with discretion for which Arnold would 
not have given her credit, she kept the knowledge she ac- 
quired to herself. 

Arnold Bruce, the quiet studious young officer who rarely 
went outside the gate and never mixed in society—Arnold 
Bruce was irretrievably in love, and in love with a shadow—a 
picture. 

But the little sketch had long ceased to be a picture to him; 
it was his dearest friend, a living reality, and its absence would 
have left a gap which he hardly dared to realise. 

He undertook nothing without first consulting it, laid before 
it all his hopes, all his thoughts, never failing to find in those 
clear-speaking eyes sympathy, encouragement, and advice. 

Every evening he told it all that the day had brought forth, 
and took his praise or blame. Every morning the grave and 
truthful eyes gave him hope and confidence for his daily work. 

And so the autumn goes peacefully by, and when the last 
sheaf of corn has been carried in, and the partridges, full of 
apprehension, are hiding in the stubble, then a much-dreaded 
event comes to pass—Arnold’s regiment is ordered abroad. 

Ella it is who packs up his few things, and just at the last she 
sees him go to the wall and take down the little oak-framed 
sketch. ‘This must go in somewhere,’ he says, handing it to 
her. 

‘Surely, you are not going to take that abroad, Arnold ?’ she 
says; and then, getting no answer, but seeing Arnold looking 
gloomily out of the window, she hesitates a moment, and then, 
carefully packing it away, leaves him alone. 

Arnold paces up and down the room for a few minutes, and 
then returns to the window and the peaceful evening scene. All 
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the country is bathed in cool soft moonlight. From the wood in 
the distance to the cornfields, and thence to the little lawn, over 
the whole familiar view his eye wanders; all is restful and calm. 
‘It may be,’ he says at last, ‘that this will turn out well. My 
search has proved one thing, she cannot be in England. I am 
going to this war, not to meet my death, but to find my life.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


MILEs of parched undergrowth, stretching as far as the eye 
can reach, only interrupted at intervals by a few scraggy dried up 
trees; a semi-obliterated track, at times almost lost among the 
low shrubs and then showing bright and clear in the sunshine as 
it winds away in the distance; and over all, blazing mercilessly 
down, the mid-day sun without ever a cloud to intercept its 
scorching heat. 

Slowly and wearily along this track a party of soldiers are 
advancing, some favoured few on horseback and the rest tramp- 
ing painfully and dispiritedly by their sides. Uniforms worn, and 
dusky faces haggard and thin, it needs no second glance to see 
that they are retreating from some ill-fated enterprise. The 
strongest among them still grasp their rifles and plod on with the 
energy of despair, but the weaker, and these are many, have 
scarcely strength sufficient to advance and carry their arms. 

The mounted men are not much better off ; one, evidently an 
officer by his travel-stained dress, has his right arm in a sling, 
while with his left hand he steadies himself in the saddle. His 
face has not the look of hopeless misery that is seen on the others, 
but he is ghastly pale and looks utterly unfit for travelling in that 
glaring sun. 

Many times during that day’s march has the little band 
‘ stopped to say farewell to a comrade. First one and then 
another of the weakest have fallen from their places overcome by 
heat and exhaustion. A temporary halt, to hear a few broken 
words from the dying man, some message to friend, comrade or 
relations, and then, all helpless as they are, in a short time all is 
over, and the little band goes slowly on, their number reduced by 
one. Now, at last, though, their troubles seem to be almost at an 
end, for they are almost within sight of friends; horses and men 
seem both to know this, pull themselves together and step out 
with renewed vigour. 

Ah, there is a dull thud and a smothered cry, and another 
man falls from his place ! 
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‘Halt!’ There is an instant stoppage, the man nearest him 
lifts him up, and tries if his flask does not contain a drop of water. 
No; it has been empty for hours. They think he is dead, when 
he suddenly opens his eyes. 

‘Don’t leave me—now—so near home—my wife—the children 
—I shall be better soon,’ and he falls back again fainting. 

They look helplessly at one another, but only for a minute. 
Young Lieutenant Bruce dismounts slowly, staggers a2 moment, 
then by a strong effort recovers himself and comes forward leading 
his horse. ‘Here, my lads, strap him on here; I can walk.’ 

In a very few minutes they are moving again, the man still 
insensible strapped on the horse; Lieutenant Bruce walking 
behind. 

Evening comes at length, and with it safety. Once more they 
—all that remain—are among friends; but one is missing, the 
Lieutenant, where is he? The last time he was seen was soon 
after he gave up his horse, and then, each engrossed in his own 
cares, no one noticed when he was left behind. 

A hasty call for volunteers, and in ten minutes a little band of 
men, guided by one of the last arrivals, are galloping back along 
the track. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Wuat is this? How did I come here? I thought that was 
death.’ 

‘Your friends went back and found you as soon as they missed 
you. It was very generous to give up your horse when you were 
wounded and ill,’ and the nurse looks admiringly at the thin dark 
face of Arnold Bruce. 

‘Pshaw ! I could walk and he could not. Poor Morgan! How 
ishe? Is he better?’ 

The nurse shakes her head. 

‘Not dead ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘So I did it for nothing after all,’ he says sadly; ‘ but I knew 
it was right. She told me it was when I said I should do it. Are 
my clothes here? Yes? Then in my coat there—no—in the 
pocket—that’s it—the little packet ; thank you,’ and he carefully 
unfolds a little drawing now much torn and soiled, but with all 
its characteristics still intact. He looks at it long and earnestly. 
* Yes, it was right,’ he says quietly. ‘You never told me wrong,’ 
and is about to fold it up again. 
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‘Who is that?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ he answers simply. 

‘May I look?’ 

For one moment he hesitates, and then hands it to her, 
watching her eagerly the while. 

She is used to disguising her feelings, but cannot help giving 
an exclamation of surprise as she looks at it. 
‘ What is the matter?’ he says quickly. ‘Do you know her ? 
‘Know her? why, yes. It is Sister Alethea.’ 







CHAPTER VI, 


‘For the last five years it has been my constant prayer that 
I might meet you, and now at last, when I was almost despairing, 
my aim is accomplished. Do not turn away before you have heard, 
and throw over all my dreams for the future. You are hard, very 
hard on me. If you only knew all you have been to me, all you 
have done for me, you would not speak like this. See here,’ and 
he brings out the travel-stained drawing. ‘For five years that 
has been my constant companion. Through all this war it has 
cheered, comforted, and advised me. And now, when we meet at 
last, this is all you can say. It has been the dream of my life 
that one day I should find you and ask you to take its place. You 
have been everything to me in the past; can you not give mea 
word of hope when I need it somuch? It is not that you are 
hard ; I know you too well for that.’ 

The tears are streaming down her face, and she is visibly 
much affected, but only sadly shakes her head, though she does 
not withdraw the hand he is holding. 

There are not many people in the hospital now, but a few 
heads are turned to see what scene is being enacted, and why the 
patient, calm Sister Alethea is so distressed. 

‘Heaven help me,’ he says at length. ‘Do you know what 
this means for me?’ 

She dare not ‘trust herself to speak, but again shakes her 
head. 

‘It means that when the object of my life is gone I shall have 
nothing left to live for, and shall never leave here alive.’ 

‘No, no! You must not, cannot say this; it is wicked, cruel, 
and unmanly. Have you no thought for the pain you are giving 
me? no friends—father or mother—waiting anxiously for your 
return? Can you not see how utterly impossible it is for me to 
do what you ask? What would it avail my vowing to be true to 
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you, if the first and most sacred vows I made were cast aside in a 
moment? You would be the first to condemn me.’ 

‘I would be more than content,’ he says. 

‘You do not know what you are asking me,’ she continues, 
‘nor realise how hard you make my duty. Isee so clearly now my 
path in life, and dare not step aside with you and for you. It is 
—surely it is your duty not to tempt me from what I know is 
right, but to go forth into the world again strengthened, not 
conquered by, but conquering, your sorrow. We have known 
each other but from to-day; can we not continue as friends ?’ 

‘You have only felt this for one day,’ he says sadly, ‘and I 
have felt it and known you for five years. That is what makes it 
so much harder for me. For all this time you have been to me 
my life; when we part there can be nothing but death. You are 
not going ?’ 

‘I must,’ and she tries hard to regain her composure, while he 
devours her with his eyes. 

At last she walks away, and with a low groan Arnold buries his 
face in the pillow. 


CuaptTer VII. 


Tue Sister Alethea is very little altered since she studied 
drawing five years ago. The features are still the same, testifying 
to the skill of the artist, but her face is more womanly ; and care 
and trouble have given her a slightly pathetic melancholy expres- 
sion, yet she is still very beautiful. 

After long deliberation the course of action on which she has 
decided is to keep away from Bruce until such time as he has re- 
covered and is ready to leave the hospital, and then to give him 
his final answer. She cannot believe that he will give up life 
without seeing her once more. For nearly a week she carefully 
avoids that ward. 

At last one night a nurse comes with a message. Arnold 
Bruce is much worse and asking for her. Will she come and see 
him ? 

All her resolutions are forgotten, and without a moment’s hesi- 
tation she goes hurriedly to the ward. She expects to see him 
ill, but is horrified to see how changed and wan he looks. 

He half raises himself and scans her face eagerly as she enters, 
and then, seeming to read her soul, sinks back wearily. 

‘I knew you would come for the last time. Have you nothing 
you can say but good-bye ?’ 

‘He has had one bad attack, and we are expecting another,’ 
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whispers the doctor; ‘if he is not roused from this apathetic 
state to fight it, he cannot possibly survive.’ 

He divines what is being said, and looks at her intently as 
though foreseeing her intentions. 

‘Do not you deceive me now. I can bear anything but that. 
Can you give me one true word of hope ?’ 

For one minute there is an intense struggle going on in her 


face, and then, with a cry of misery, she sinks on her knees by 
the bed. 


‘God help me, I cannot!’ 
BARON GARDINER. 





A Game of Quits. 


My discovery that I had an enemy bent on effecting my ruin, and 
not particular as to choice of methods to that end, was as acciden- 
tal as in the result it proved to be opportune. How I made it, 
and the dramatic checkmate to a scoundrel which ensued, is a 
story which I have often thought to be worth the telling, though 
it is only after a prolonged interval of time that I essay the task. 
Whatever the delay, the details will not suffer in distinctness while 
the book of memory remains unclasped. 

A paragraph will suffice to bring my reader chronologically 
abreast of the events I am proposing to narrate. 

I was the younger son of a gentleman of good lineage but 
encumbered estate in Somersetshire. My father died while I was 
at college, a harum-scarum undergraduate vaguely understood to 
be destined for the bar, but more intent for the hour on breaking 
laws than studying them. I mean, of course, as regards the former 
limb of my comparison, the code of Alma Mater; as regards the 
latter, the statutes of the realm. The home changes affected my 
position. Pecuniarily this was almost as bad as it could be. My 
brother Oswald would have for many a long year to economise 
most rigidly. For me he could do nothing. It was then that I 
was offered a post in the counting-house of an old family friend. 
I accepted it, and became second clerk on the limited staff of 
Sinclair and Jebb, wholesale jewellers and diamond importers. To 
be compelled to adopt a commercial calling when I had looked to 
enter a profession, was a serious blow to my pride; but I got the 
better of my discontent by remembering that these are days in 
which huge fortunes are made in business, and in which the suc- 
cessful and ambitious trader may even attain the felicity of stand- 
ing at a red despatch box in the British House of Commons. And 
now my record reaches the fourth month of the third year after 
my appointment. 

The two juniors—Barlow and Henderson—were in the packing 
rooms, taking an elaborate inventory of a consignment about to be 
sent to Russia. Mr. Sinclair had not yet appeared. His partner, 
a sufferer from a chronic bronchial complaint, was wintering with 
his family in Algeria. Eustace Mottram and I were alone in the 
gas-lighted account room. 

‘ That message from Ross and Ingot ?’ I said. 

My senior knitted his brows. It was the third time I had 
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called attention to the demand of a highly esteemed firm of clients 
for a confidential interview with as little delay as possible. On 
each previous occasion Mottram had made excuse of waiting for 
Mr. Sinclair. 

‘You are uncommonly anxious about it, Emlyn.’ 

‘Well, it may mean a big order, and things have been quiet 
for a long while.’ 

‘ Suppose you go.’ 

I scanned the grizzled countenance, to make sure that Mottram 
was not ‘ taking a rise out of me,’ as cheery Jack Henderson would 
have phrased it. The heavy features, a trifle Israelitish in con- 
tour, were inscrutable. Jest or earnest, I could only ascertain by 
direct questioning. 

‘Do you mean it? No; it is impossible. I have no authority 
to negotiate, and you have. It would bea breach of the governors’ 
instructions. But if I may venture to say so, the matter ought 1 
to be attended to at once.’ 

Mottram knew it. He scowled more savagely than ever at my 
implied rebuke. He went into the outer office, and, I believe, 
reconnoitred Whitby Row. Then, returning, he put on his hat. 

‘I presume you want to take credit for extra diligence,’ he 
said with a sneer; ‘don’t think that I’m blind—that I can’t see 
that you are playing for big stakes.’ 

And with this thrust he vanished. Not till a later date did I 
learn that he had paused to give the porter a secret order respect~ 
ing a possible visitor, who was to be turned away in his—Mot- 
tram’s —absence. 

This passage of arms was the first that had taken place between 
the manager and myself. But I was not at a loss to account for 
the growing ill-humour I had observed. Mr. Sinclair was more 
than kind to me, he was fatherly. And at his home at Maida 
Vale I was a frequent and a favoured guest. This is not a love 
story, but I am bound to insert here a succinct statement of a fact 
which had a demonstrable bearing on the inception of a plot for 
my overthrow. My senior employer was a childless widower, but 
he had a ward whom rumour made his heiress, And Annie Armi- 
stead and I already loved each other. There was, as yet, no 
engagement between us; but we were assured that our mutual 
happiness when together had not escaped notice, and that being 
so, the further circumstance that I was not incontinently banished 
from Mostyn House gave reasonable ground for hope. . It seemed 
as if my half-declared suit had obtained tacit countenance from 
the outset. 

Eustace Mottram objected to my proximate advancement. 
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Perhaps he had cause for jealousy. At all events he was the 
victim of that corroding passion. From words he dropped on 
various occasions, I know that he held himself ill-used, because 
after a quarter of a century’s service he was apparently as far off 
as ever from the prize of a partnership. And he plainly expected 
that if I married Miss Armistead I should rob him of this crown 
to his career. 

The manager was a man of note; in figure and presence, in 
character and in history. He stood six feet in his stocking soles, 
was broad-shouldered, supple-jointed, and straight as a larch, in 
spite of his sixty years. He was a most alert and gentlemanly 
‘representative,’ keen as a rapier, and as fitted, by resources of wit 
as by prowess of limb, to fulfil duties not invariably devoid of 
danger. And he had once done the firm of Sinclair and Jebb a 
remarkably good turn. They had been robbed, and he, an out- 
sider of whom nothing was authoritatively known, was the chief 
instrument in recovering the stolen gems. He petitioned that 
his reward might be’a post in the establishment, and the request 
was granted. Step by step he had conquered his present standing 
as next in rank to the principals. I must explain that I was not 
familiar with these latter particulars at the moment. The full 
flood of light has come since. 

My adversary courted an ugly fall and got it. He has passed 
out of my present life completely, and I do not look to be dis- 
turbed after any interval by his reappearance. Therefore I would 
not write of him a single unnecessarily harsh word. But the ap- 
pellation of snake in the grass will not malign Eustace Mottram. 
I will prove it. 

‘Porter! Porter !—Dixon!’ I heard even in the inner office the 
faint reverberation of the summons, shouted in Barlow’s stentorian 
tones through the tube which descended from the packer’s floor. 
Dixon was expected to lend a hand wherever wanted, and it was 
no new thing for him to be thus disturbed in his phlegmatic 
survey of the wine-stores opposite. His heavy boots made clatter- 
ing pilgrimage up the old-fashioned stairs, and almost instantly 
there was a ring at the lobby bell. I answered it—as dignified 
and stern as three-and-twenty may be made by weight of care and 
sense of menace to self-importance. 

The stranger was a mysterious individual in more ways than 
one. He was perhaps thirty, closely muffled up, though for March 
it was sunshiny and warm—a wonderful contrast in the street to 
the room in which I was working, where night reigned perma- 
nently. He seemed ill at ease, and first studied my face, and then 
peered over my shoulder—discerning only a cavernous blankness— 
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and finally drew back to the kerb and read legend and number on 
the front. His inquiries were as singular as his presentment and 
behaviour. 

‘Un, Sinclair and Jebb’s top man?’ 

‘I am senior here at present,’ I said, which was true in the 
letter, if carelessly misleading in the spirit. 

‘You sent to Dicky Ware—sign of the “Apple Bough” in 
Goulborn Street, north of the Dials?’ 

Indeed I had done nothing of the sort. And it was most un- 
likely that the manager either had business with people whose 
domicile, or at least address, was in such a shady locality. It was, 
doubtless, a ludicrous mistake. 

‘I have no knowledge of such a message,’ I said loftily, ‘ and 
Mr. Mottram is not in just now, or ; 

My polite contempt was wasted. I was pulled up without 
ceremony. 

‘Who’s Mottram ?’ 

‘The manager of Messrs. Sinclair and Jebb.’ 

‘Ah !’—the monosyllable spoke volumes: regret, mental dis- 
turbance, anxiety, resentment, instant comprehension of a puzzling 
situation, were all gathered into the confines of the hoarse ejacu- 
lation. 

Recovery was abrupt, and for me, in its issue, humiliating. 

‘Just so; good day.’ Three strides, and a city passage hid 
from my view the bewildering, impertinent visitor. I stood in the 
doorway of No. 83 bareheaded and alone. _ 

If I cannot be said to have gone back to my correspondence a 
sadder and awiser man, it is at any rate certain that I returned smart- 
ing under a feeling that I had been insulted, and gravely perplexed 
by what had happened. It was a riddle whereof the solution seemed 
hopeless. I could not bring myself to think that even discussion 
with Mottram would enlighten me. Like Cesar’s wife, a diamond 
merchant’s employés have to be above suspicion, and many com- 
promising queries would be raised if there were any subterranean 
link of connection between Messrs. Sinclair and Jebb’s manager 
and the ‘ Dicky Ware’ of so equivocal a rendezvous as a Goulborn 
Street tavern. It was easier to imagine that my earliest hypothesis 
was the correct one, and that the whole affair was a blunder. 

Yet when I came to speak of the incident to Mottram I was by 
no means reassured. He flatly denied any knowledge of the 
‘ Apple Bough,’ and laughed long and loud at my queer tale. But 
his merriment sounded as artificial as stage thunder, and there was 
a pallor on his face anda twitching at the corners of his lips which 
belied his words of mocking disavowal. From that hour I date 
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the opening of the most anxious and harassing chapter in the 
whole of my experience. 

The problem that confronted me had assumed a darker and 
more sinister complexion. I was at a loss for a clue, and felt at 
the same time that if by searching and by arduous cudgelling of 
my brains I should find one, it would be of evil and quite possibly 
perilous significance. 

Mr. Sinclair did not appear all day, and I hazarded a guess 
that he had been suddenly attacked by gout, to which he was not 
infrequently a martyr. And this was right, for after the luncheon 
interval Mottram took occasion to inform me that the acting prin- 
cipal was a prisoner within doors. It seemed that the note in 
which the news had arrived was burnt; a trivial circumstance, 
but one which struck me as odd, considering the terms of con- 
fidence hitherto existing—outwardly—between the manager and 
myself. 

In the evening (although, as Mottram knew, I had meditated 
a descent upon a newly-married friend at Highgate) I went to 
Mostyn House. What lover worthy of the title but is ready on 
lightest excuse to modify his plans and seek the companionship of 
his heart’s queen? And it was surely good policy to sacrifice con- 
venience for the sake of inquiring in person and on the spot after 
the health of Annie’s guardian. 

I was well received. Pain and weakness rarely made Mr. 
Sinclair the irascible patient of the farceur and the novelist. 

And I gleaned two pieces of instructive if ominous information. 
The first was that Eustace Mottram had known in the early 
morning that Mr. Sinclair would be unable to attend that day at 
83 Whitby Row. Letter and envelope had been destroyed to 
prevent my noting the date and the post-mark. 

The second was that the important commission about to be 
intrusted to our firm by Messrs. Ross and Ingot had not come as 
a surprise on either manager or master. Communications, of 
which I was in ignorance, had been passing for several days, and 
questions arising out of our patrons’ proposals had been privately 
debated at some length by Mr. Sinclair and Mottram. 

‘The stones, when selected, are to be delivered to an agent of 
the client at the little north country town of Denby, near to Castle 
Denby, where, I believe, the prospective purchaser—an Austrian 
Count—is staying with Lord Horton,’ said my employer and friend ; 
‘their value will be very great, and the responsibility attaching to 
their charge will be ours until the transfer is accomplished and a 
receipt taken. In the ordinary course of our routine Mottram 
would go upon this errand, But I have expressed to him my 
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desire that he should delegate this duty to you, Harry. What do 
you say?’ 

It was one of the signs from which I had drawn happy auguries 
for the future, that Mr. Sinclair had latterly drifted into the 
habit of addressing me by my christian name. And certainly 
there was something like affection in the gaze he now fixed upon 
my flushed and changing countenance. It did not add to my self- 
possession that Annie was listening in the rear. 

Before I could collect my thoughts sufficiently to return a 
coherent answer, Mr. Sinclair added with a show of haste and 
apology : 

‘You must not think that my idea has been that of testing 
you. As I told Mottram, I would trust your father’s son with 
every guinea I possessed "—I pricked up my ears at this. ‘ But for 
your father’s help in the old days I couldn’t have floated myself 
into smooth water as I have done. He loaned me capital—pinched 
as he was—and his name at an awkward crisis, and though I soon 
repaid the money, the kindness was not to be so easily recompensed. 
However, that’s an excerpt from the volume of the past’ (light 
upon the present, thought I). ‘ As regards the trip to Denby, the 
object I have in view is that of introducing you to a higher range 
of tasks than those which have come to your share as yet. I ask 
again, are you willing ?’ 

* How does Mr. Mottram take it, sir ?’ 

The smile faded, the deep-set grey eyes twinkled with a 
curious expression of perplexity. 

‘Well, I don’t suppose you will bear a grudge against him. 
A proper caution is in the réle he is paid to fill. I should blame 
Mottram if he’were otherwise than cautious. In fact, he would 
not suit me at all then. He objected on the score, principally, of 
your youth and comparative inexperience.’ 

‘Perhaps, sir, it would be well to act upon his advice.’ 

I write deliberately in this place that those words were unpre- 
meditated, were spoken almost without conscious volition, and 
were the product of a sudden, singular repugnance. I am no 
believer.in presentiments. If I were I should discover one in the 
wave of fear which at this juncture went over my soul. 

Mr. Sinclair was wincing under a renewed assault of his 
malady. He did not immediately reply. But before I left he 
told me that, unless I had some good reason to give to the contrary, 
he should insist on my assuming the place of distinguished honour 
and responsibility. I yielded to his wish. 

Ought I to have mentioned the call of the nameless emissary 
of ‘Dicky Ware’? I went away, alternately arraigning and de- 
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fending my silence. Gourd-like, suspicion of the manager had 
matured in a day. And putting together disjointed scraps of 
evidence, I began vaguely to dread some peril preparing for my- 
self—some bolt from the blue that should annihilate the intruder 
who was blocking the path of Eustace Mottram’s ambition. 

Yet it might well be that I was unjust. Every one of my facts 
was susceptible of a different interpretation to that which I was 
inclined to affix thereto. It seemed the sensible course to wait and 
let events determine whether or no I misjudged my colleague.’ I 
could stand consistently on my guard against treachery. At the 
end of a long, wavering argument I had resolved to hold my peace 
and keep a sharp look-out. 

Mottram said nothing to me in deprecation of Mr. Sinclair’s 
arrangement. On the morrow he was good temper itself. 

‘You are to go on Thursday, then, into the shire of wolds and 
wool-factories,’ he airily said. 

‘So the governor will have it.’ 

‘He tells me that he has opened the matter to you.’ 

‘I was at his place last night.’ 

Mottram was prepared for the intelligence, and though I 
watched him narrowly, preserved an impassive countenance. 

‘Exactly. But I am to give you instructions. The choice of 
the smaller gems will not be finally made by Ross and Ingot’s 
buyer until the afternoon before your journey. You will leave 
by the express at 9 4.M. Baron Heuller’s confidential agent will 
meet you at the Castle Hotel, opposite to Denby Station. His 
name, and a carte for purposes of identification, are to be sent 
from Oxford Street by.a Wednesday’s post. Every precaution is 
to be taken against robbery.’ 

And this programme was exactly fulfilled. Too exactly ful- 
filled for the success of Eustace Mottram’s scheme. I was at 
pains to follow his counsel and to adopt secret preventive measures 
that might save me from an ignominious surprise. In what these 
consisted will shortly appear. 

It was a soaking spring morning on which, with my precious 
cargo in a neat, steel-lined bag, I took my seat in a first-class 
carriage of a Great Northern express. The run to Denby was 
absolutely uneventful. My companions for two-thirds of the 
distance were a decrepit old lady and a clergyman, who addressed 
her as ‘mother ’—himself well on towards middle life. I might 
have carried the regalia in perfect safety as far as they were con- 
cerned, though it would be a mistake to suppose that I relaxed 
for a fraction of a minute my care and vigilance. These fellow- 
travellers were replaced by two children—boy and girl—put into 
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the compartment by a benevolent-looking nurse. No twinge of 
solicitude could disturb my peaceful studies of green fields and 
sodden lanes and stormy skies in such company. 

But the ordeal was at hand in spite of a delusive security. 

‘Carry yer bag, sir?’ in shrill Yorkshire brogue. 

No; I would bear my own burden. And I did. 

The Castle Hotel was a fine building; when regarded as the 
commencement of Denby High Street disproportionately large— 
for the town is old and rambling and ill-compacted. 

I had consulted the photograph of Mr. Archer Robinson again 
and again while on my way, and was familiarised with the clean- 
shaven, monk-like face of the man to whom I was to resign my 
charge. At every point I trusted I was now armed. ; 

In the bar I paused and drew aside a waiter. My wishes were 
soon made clear, and for once in my life I was lavish in bribery. 
To good purpose in the sequel. 

‘ But, sir,a Mr. Robinson is waiting for you now in the private 
coffee-room—if you are Mr. Emlyn.’ 

This announcement was a little startling. I looked at my 
watch. The hour of appointment was not yet for some fifty 
minutes. I had calculated on lunching at leisure in the in- 
terval. 

However, if Baron Heuller’s representative were indeed here, 
the business upon which I had come might be expeditiously 
settled out of hand and a load be lifted from my mind. I re- 
quested to be introduced. 

The solitary occupant of the apartment came forward with a 
bow that would not have disgraced a French dancing-master. He 
was evidently the original of the carte in my pocket. 

‘You are the soul of-punctuality, Mr. Emlyn, I see,’ he said, 
in drawling, supercilious tones. Where had I heard them before ? 

‘And you, Mr. Robinson, are in advance of the time that I 
understood to be fixed by nearly an hour,’ I retorted. 

He quietly drew a telegram from a memorandum-case on the 
table and handed it tome. It purported to be from 83 Whitby 
Row, and convicted me of error. 

‘But it is a trivial point,’ he remarked, as if dismissing the 
subject, while I stood marvelling and discomfited. ‘I believe I 
am also correct in stating that you have with you means of test- 
ing my identity. May I ask if you are satisfied ?’ 

He crumpled up the telegram, walked to the fire, and threw 
the dingy ball on the blazing coals, and then stood erect and 
fronting me in the best light the room offered. 

I was forced to confess that I had no room for scepticism. 
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‘Then we can discuss our business.’ 

I was careful to keep my bag in the background. From it I 
took a brown packet, the contents of which were worth, in the 
market, a rajah’s ransom. Fold by fold I disclosed the glittering 
galaxy, and I fancied that the spectator’s eyes glistened. If it 
were so, there was nothing unnatural in the fact. And, fold by 
fold, I repacked the costly treasures, omitting no detail that might 
insure the neat and unpretentious outward appearance of the 
parcel. Meanwhile Mr. Robinson was filling up our ordinary 
form of receipt. 

‘But you’ve returned the jewels to your case, Mr. Emlyn!’ 

I feigned a little jump of recollection and surprise, impostor 
that I was! 

‘So I have. Hah, hah! How absurd of me.’ And a third 
time I crossed the room. 

‘I tender a thousand apologies.’ 

Mr. Robinson possessed himself of something more concrete 
than vocal excuses, looked me doubtfully for a second full in 
the face, and then turned on -his heel. At the threshold he 
stopped as if under the impulse of an after-thought. He came 
back. 

‘You can have no further use for my photograph. I shall 
esteem it a favour if you will return it,’ he coolly said. 

Perhaps it was an exhibition of weakness on my part, but I 
obeyed. If all was as it should be I had no right to refuse. 

Then I waited with what patience Icould muster. Everything 
hinged on the question whether or not my late visitor would 
shortly reappear. If so, I made no doubt but that he would be 
in a towering rage, and I should have to bend to the storm. 
My brain was abnormally active in this period of suspense, and I 
lived over again every successive incident of the last week. 
Suddenly I stumbled on a clue. The accents of ‘Mr. Robinson’ 
were those of the mysterious caller at 83 Whitby Row. The 
more I reflected the more certain of it did I become. And this 
conviction went far to prepare me for the dénowement. 

My accomplice, the waiter, entered. 

‘No, sir; he gave me the double at the corner of Marsh Lane. 
You can’t reach Castle Denby that way; it leads to the lowest 
part of the town, and to the Marsh station beyond.’ 

A broad smile broke over my countenance. 

‘Duped!’ I chuckled. 

When twenty minutes later the genuine Mr. Archer Robinson 
arrived, and established his bona-fides by documents, by local 
references, and bya telegram despatched in cypher at his own 
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instance to Baron Heuller, and answered after a couple of hours’ 
delay, I had a thrilling tale to relate. 

Fearing some such design as that which had been triumphantly 
frustrated, I had worked out in advance certain opposing lines of 
strategy. Till long past midnight, on the eve of my departure 
from town, I had slaved at perfecting my plans. My bag as I 
left King’s Cross contained two packages, in exterior facsimiles of 
each other. The one that really was more valuable than its 
weight in gold remained in my charge yet. My seeming forget- 
fulness of duty had afforded the chance of substituting in its 
place a dummy, composed of homely odds and ends which, when 
he came to appreciate its contents as a practical joke, would 
doubtless make the victimised thief dance in impotent fury. The 
waiter had been instructed to track—by cab or on foot as best 
he could—the supposed ‘agent,’ and ascertain if he took the 
route to Castle Denby. If he did he was to be brought back by 
a letter intrusted to John for the purpose. 

My narrative draws to its conclusion. 

When next I faced my employer in the familiar office of 
83 Whitby Row, Eustace Mottram was missing. He, as well as I, 
had played for big stakes, and he had lost them. Had his 
traitorous scheme prospered I should have been plunged into a 
sea of difficulties. He would have controverted every item of my 
defence. The very photograph I‘had received at his hands was a 
false one. But it was gone, and I could not have proved the 
deception. I should have brought a heavy loss upon Messrs. 
Sinclair and Jebb, and have established my own unfitness for the 
post to which I had been nominated, even in the favourable event 
of an acquittal from the charge of complicity in the crime ; and I 
might have tenanted a prison cell. 

But the breakdown of the plot left Mottram only the unwelcome 
alternatives of flight or submission to a troublesome investigation. 
He had selected the former. 

Mr. Sinclair was surprised and grieved beyond measure. His 
confidence in his fellow-man reeled beneath the blow. But he at 
once set detectives to work—with little result at the moment. 
However, almost on the anniversary of my memorable journey, 
a capture was made of a notorious swindler long ‘ wanted’ for 
a variety of offences. And in the course of the unravelling of 
bygone mysteries which followed, light was incidentally cast on 
the remaining unsolved sections of our problem. The prisoner 
was the redoubtable ‘Dicky Ware,’ and had half a score of other 
names which he as indifferently adopted. He was the son and 
grandson of criminals. And he was a kinsman of Eustace 
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Mottram, though the precise relationship existing between the 
pair was never ascertained. Mottram had been in early manhood 
an associate of these men, though with—it is fair to believe—a 
repugnance to their modes of life. It was by the underground 
correspondence he maintained that he had managed to restore a 
consignment of gems stolen from Sinclair and Jebb five-and 
twenty years previous. The accomplishment had provided him 
with an opportunity which he was quick to seize of earning his 
bread honestly. And this there was every reason to suppose he 
had done until the temptation had crossed his path to blight my 
prospects through the assistance of his renounced relatives. 

These disclosures constituted a sharp succession of shocks to 
Mr. Sinclair. He had had no idea of the disreputable character 
of his manager’s antecedents, and was thankful to be well out of 
a dangerous association. 

It transpired that Mottram had escaped to New South Wales. 
His servant, and Ware’s tool—my acquaintance of two momentous 
interviews, at Whitby Row and the northern hotel—is, as far ag 
I am aware, also at large. I fancy he must have suffered enough 
chagrin to have sufficed for punishment. 

Our firm is Sinclair, Jebb, and Company, now, and I am 
partner, in another, sweeter sense, with my old friend’s ward. 


W. J. LACEY. 





A Apoilt PMegative, 


Dick AUBURN was an artist: not a painter, nor a sculptor, nor a 
musician, nor, indeed, a devotee at the shrine of any Fine Art— 
yet an artist. He could draw no more than a baby; his genius 
was anything but histrionic ; he was not even a man of letters— 
but he was an artist. On the other hand, he was no house- 
painter nor designer of ornamental friezes. Indeed, in his own 
opinion and in that of a few enthusiasts as bigoted as himself, 
Dick’s Art was a Fine Art, and he wrote his Art with a capital— 
a length to which your most eminent decorator scarcely goes. 
Though confessedly an amateur at his craft, Dick was as con- 
scientiously painstaking as the most earnest-minded professional, 
besides being the technical equal and the artistic superior of 
most professionals. When at work he was an artist first and a 
man afterwards: he was only once known to allow human infirm- 
ity to interfere with the mechanism of his Art. But since that 
one recorded slip made an episode in his life, I take it that the 
events connected therewith are the legitimate and indisputable 
property of the faithful historian. 

Besides being an artist, Dick Auburn was also—in a secondary 
kind of way—a jolly, genial, good-looking, and perfectly eligible 
young fellow. He was blessed with a mercurial temperament, a 
gay humour (when untrammelled by artistic anxieties), and an 
independent income. Worldly possession, indeed, alone deterred 
him from enlisting in professional ranks, and led him into a 
determination to follow Art for its own sake, in sublime confidence 
that such a course must bring its own reward. When at work 
Dick wore professorial spectacles: at all other times he sported a 
smart-looking single eye-glass. The change thus wrought in his 
appearance was typical of the contrast between the light-hearted 
young blade and the anxious, care-ridden travailer in Art—a 
contrast which nobody who spent a day in Dick’s company could 
fail to remark. 

Every art demands an apprenticeship: Dick Auburn’s Art was 
no exception to this rule. The first stage in Dick’s apprentice- 
ship was embodied in a course of lessons (thrown in with the 
necessary ‘ plant’) at a certain Palace of Art in Regent Street. 
The second stage entailed lonely hours spent in a cellar remote 
from solar beams, whence issued smells and vapours the most 
vile. Dick himself would follow these nasal invaders from the 
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under-world, looking pale and careworn, and wearing on his 
hands the stains—not, indeed, of blood, but of some virulent 
chemical compound far less easy to expunge. The third and last 
of the elementary stages brought forth slanders in portraiture on 
all Dick’s relations and many of his friends, not to speak of ellip- 
tical libels on such architectural accommodation as the neighbour- 
hood afforded. But Dick rose superior to the very frank discourage- 
ment of coldly critical relatives and the sickening chill born of 
reiterated failure. In six months, thanks to stubborn effort and 
pliable purse, he became not only an ambitious but a highly ac- 
complished amateur photographer. 

But to come to Dick Auburn’s one photographie blunder—for 
he persists that it is the only mistake of a gross kind he ever 
made, during the whole of his artistic experience: at any rate it 
is the only one of which (to speak very literally) positive evidence 
has been preserved.—There stands on the Middlesex side, some- 
where between Richmond and Hampton Court, quite the most 
charming villa, for its size, that can be found anywhere on either 
bank of the Thames. It is built of red brick and is a modern 
version of Gothic architecture, with quaint little points and acute 
angles: it is surrounded by majestic cedars, which in the sleepy 
noontide are synonyms for shade and shelter and rest: a lawn 
of close-cropped, velvety grass slopes‘ gently from the French 
windows to the river’s brim, picked out with brilliant flower-beds : 
and the villa and its grounds are the property of Major Irvine, 
Dick’s uncle, who spends there each summer, surrounded by a 
small but festive party of young people. 

Thither in August came our artist, with camera, lens, tripod, 
and the hundred and one accessories which make up a photo- 
grapher’s impedimenta. He had been at ‘his dirty tricks’ (as 
Jack Irvine delighted in stigmatising the artistic processes) for a 
year by this time, and could take a more or less instantaneous 
picture with more than tolerable precision and certainty; and he 
had determined to immortalise in his album every weir, lock, 
reach, and island of Father Thames ere September drove him 
north again. But though the amateur loves best bold landscape 
effects for his lens, fate and his familiar friends so rule it that 
groups—portrait groups—almost invariably obtain an undesirable 
precedence. For in the matter of groups it does seem that the 
amateur photographer’s lot is—to use the mildest phrase—a 
thankless one. He either flatters his friends, and achieves thereby 
a certain ephemeral popularity—which is, at best, cheap; or he 
does not flatter them, in which case he is covered with unmerited 
odium—under any circumstances extremely nasty. 
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Dick hated taking groups. When he had hooded himself in 
the velvet focussing-cloth, and wore the professorial spectacles 
and the preoccupied, artistic air—when he stood, watch in hand, 
waiting to take the cap off the lens—it irked him not a little that 
Jack Irvine must needs seize the opportunity to play the common 
buffoon. It is well known that no nerves are so easily excited as 
the collective risible nerves of a group posed before the camera; 
under such circumstances any idiot can evoke roars of laughter 
from a group of usually sane persons, and that with the most 
contemptible apology for a joke. Poor Dick would join feebly in 
the laugh.that stayed his hand on the very brink of ‘ exposure,’ 
but it jarred terribly upon his artistic temper. Though none 
could be more frivolous than he—when photography was not in 
question—he felt frivolity on such occasions to be not only out 
of place but a degradation to both Art and artist. He would have 
dearly loved to tell Jack, in good nervous English, what he thought 
of him; but the presence of the girls precluded even that spice 
of satisfaction, and it seemed too trifling a matter to mention in 
cold blood afterwards, over their pipes. Dick excused himself 
from the uncongenial task on every plea: in the first place, his 
lens was only a landscape-lens, he said, and not well adapted to 
any other kind of photography; in the second place, groups were 
the most difficult things out, even with a proper lens. But no: 
groups only, and plenty of them, were insisted on, and by dint of 
coercion obtained. Groups at tennis, groups at tea, groups in 
the boat, fancy-dress groups, groups en tableau, groups at every 
hour and in every costume. If the party chanced to be dull, or 
tired, or from other causes unequal to the task of amusing each 
other, Dick was called upon to administer his infallible panacea— 
somebody, of course, coming down with a handsome suggestion 
for a new and original pose. 

On the other hand Dick objected less to taking single portraits. 
To take a single portrait he would ‘lead his victim’ (as that ass 
Jack said) ‘to a lonely place,’ where, however, after the most 
elaborate selection and arrangement of light, shade, background, 
and pose, a successful negative—if not a satisfactory portrait ; who 
is ever satisfied with his portrait ?—-was generally obtained. 

But one there was whom Dick’s artistic soul coveted—as a 
model; one who turned a deaf ear to the voice of his solicitations, 
charmed he never so wisely. And that was his cousin May’s 
schoolfellow, Elsie Keswicke. She was the worst offender in every 
group: she was an intolerable tease during the progress of the 
important after-processes of developing, printing, and toning; and 
it was she alone who dared to clap a tiny pink palm over the 
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aperture of the lens while he was focussing, causing thereby total 
eclipse of the inverted image on the ground glass. Of course, 
she systematically ‘came out’ as badly as possible—that was but 
a part of her policy of exasperation. And yet it is a solemn fact 
that, from the very first, Dick would have exchanged his complete 
apparatus for the gratification of obtaining one good negative of 
Elsie Keswicke. True, the artistic ambition which first led his 
aspirations in this direction began, after a week or two, to be 
gradually pushed from its position of chief motor by an even 
stronger influence. But Dick was unaware of this merely psycho- 
logical detail: he only knew that he desired above all other things 
to photograph Elsie Keswicke. 

One fine morning—somehow they were all fine mornings that 
August, when Dick would have liked nothing better than a little 
wet weather, bringing with it respite from purgatorial hack- 
photography—a venerable-looking gentleman waited on Dick with 
an anxious yet insinuating smile, and a request couched in defe- 
rential terms. Name was Partridge. Had been an acquaintance 
and neighbour of the Major’s those nineteen years. Was an old 
colonist ; also a fancier and breeder of cattle—quite a hobby with 
him, that. Had heard the young gentleman took wonderful 
photographs. Would he—as a favour, and if it was not asking 
too much, and taking too great a liberty—would he mind taking 
just one picture of a remarkably beautiful Alderney cow and calf? 
If the young gentleman would do an old fellow such a kindness 
—though, to be sure, it would prove a picture worth having— 
would he come over then and there, as they (cow and calf) had 
just been sold and were about to be taken away? 

Now Dick had not the smallest inclination to add to his col- 
lection a study of an Alderney cow and calf. But there was just 
this in it; he would rather take a whole herd of cows, and calves, 
than another group ; and whispered suggestions for another group 
were already afloat in the morning air. So he assented to the 
cattle-fancier’s request, and went at once to get the apparatus. 
As he fitted his camera into the leather sling-case, he could not 
help regarding the inoffensive Honduras and brass and leather 
with an expression of gloomy mistrust. A morbid feeling came 
over him that after all it was the destiny of himself and that 
mahogany thing to rise to nothing better than perpetuators of 
grotesque buffoonery. To-day, certainly, it was bovine beauty for 
a change; but what was there in that to satisfy ambition—to even 
mitigate disgust at the whole thing ? 

‘So Dick has gone over to old Partridge’s, and left word he 
won’t be back for some time,’ said Jack. ‘The old sinner! That 
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was such a stunning idea we had for a photo up at Hampton 
Court—wasn’t it, May ?’ 

‘ Rather!’ returned May. ‘I wonder what the maze man 
would have thought of it—of course we would have had him in it! 
But we must insist on it another day. However, there is no 
reason why we shouldn’t row up there as we had planned, even if 
we don’t have a photograph. Eh, Jack?’ 

‘None whatever. It-will serve old Dick right for leaving us 
in the lurch. You coming, Nell?’ 

‘Me!’ cried Nell the youngest; ‘should think Iam. Did 
anyone ever know me refuse a row ?’ 

‘Then there’s Elsie,’ Jack continued. ‘She’s over here in the 
hammock. Of course you'll come, Elsie ?—River—Hampton 
Court-—now.’ 

Elsie opened her hazel eyes just wide enough to distinguish 
Jack’s blazer through the network of her long dark lashes. ‘ Of 
course nothing of the kind! Dear me, how we do take things 
for granted this morning! You know very well I have a head- 
ache, and that the sun makes anyone’s headache worse. I don’t 
intend to stir from this hammock or leave this dear old cedar for 
hours.’ 

Jack went over and told May, adding sotto voce that he didn’t 
believe a word about the headache. May declared she would not 
dream of going on the river and leaving Elsie all alone behind. 
Whereupon Miss Keswicke vowed that if she (May) dared to stay 
at home, she (Miss Keswicke) would go straight to bed, and that 
was all about it. And as the latter young lady was known to 
possess a quite alarming ‘will of her own,’ May at last gave in, 
reluctantly and almost tearfully, and left her friend to the shade 
of the grand old cedar and the lotos-like luxury of the hammock. 

Half an hour later back came Dick from old Partridge’s, and 
deposited the camera-case and telescopic tripod on the lawn. 
Then he complacently filled and lit a pipe, and made up his mind 
to develop the negative he had just taken in a thoroughly scien- 
tific manner, now that he was sure of peace for an hour or two. 
He went into the house, and presently returned with a heavy, 
unwieldy tripod, which plainly belonged to no camera. This 
he set up with care before bringing out a curious square box, 
which he fixed to the triangle at the top of the tripod by means 
of a screw and nut. Dick next put his hand through a small 
square opening which had the appearance of a miniature window, 
undid a couple of bolts within, and lifted off bodily one of the 
sides of the box. He then took up a roll of dark yellow cloth and 
shook it out displaying a piece of the size of a large travelling- 
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rug, with a square opening three feet wide in the centre. The 
edges of the opening in the cloth he fastened with spring clamps 
to the edges of the open side of the box, from the top of which it 
hung like a curtain over the open side. Dick now inserted a 
ruby-coloured glass slide in the small window-like opening; and 
finally he held up the curtain, thrust head and shoulders into the 
box, wrapped the curtain closely round his body, and satisfied him- 
self that not a ray of white light penetrated within. For this was 
what Dick called his ‘dark-tent’—the product of his own ingenuity 
of design and skill in carpentry. It fell short in convenience of 
the dark-room attached to his laboratory at home; it bore no sort 
cf comparison with the very portable tents which the trade adver- 
tises; but it answered its purpose in shedding none other than a 
lurid light upon the occult alchemy of that veritable wizard, the 
photographer, whose deeds are in truth the deeds of darkness, 
Moreover, this somewhat clumsy contrivance possessed one advan- 
tage which Dick believed to be unique, and which certainly is not 
possessed by any photographic dark-tent yet placed before the 
ublic. 

: Dick had made all ready for the important process technically 
known as ‘ development’; he had carried scales and weights, gradu- 
ated measures, and stoppered bottles from the house, and had 
placed them, together with ebonite trays and a jug of water, in 
readiness in the tent; he had even set some queer, crystalline 
stuff to dissolve in a tray half filled with water, and it was just as 
he was going to take from the camera-case the dark slide contain- 
ing the embryo negative of Mr. Partridge’s cow and calf, that his 
eye caught a glimpse of delicate pink on the farther side of the 
old cedar at the other end of the lawn. He paused for a moment, 
stooping over the case; then, scarcely raising the upper portion 
of his body, he crept towards the tree with a feline stealth of 
which he would have stoutly denied he was capable—unless, indeed, 
some sprite had seethed him in his own craft and presented the 
photographer with his own instantaneous likeness, literally taken 
in the act! As he drew near the cedar he described a wide circle, 
and at last drew breath behind a propitious laurel some ten paces 
from the tree. And then it was that a dream of loveliness broke 
upon the artist’s eyes! 

There, in alight hammock of network—there, all plastic curves 
and softened outline, lay his coveted model, asleep! She lay 
robed in palest pink that seemed to his kindled fancy, against the 
deep shades of the tree, like the first wan streak of dawn over 
treeless plains. The gold-brown hair that crowned her pale, fair 
face showed like amber filigree against one white hand beneath 
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her head; the other hand hung lightly over the hammock’s side. 
Long lashes fringed each cool cheek beneath the closed eyelids ; 
red lips, just parted in a smile that had been checked by slumber 
in its dawning, displayed one gleaming flake of white between. 

Indefinite ideas took still more indefinite shape in Dick’s 
brain. Swiftly and incoherently he thought of the Dryads in 
their wooded bowers; of ‘beautiful brow’d AXnone’ amid the 
vales and vines of Ida; of the Fairy Queen on her bank of wild 
thyme Wood-nymph, river-nymph, Fairy Queen—all faded into 
meagre mediocrity beside the inexpressible loveliness here. This 
was no exquisite vision, no conjured fancy, but an enchanting reality 
that a man’s eye—an artist’s eye—ah! the hour he had yearned 
for had come at last! A moment longer the man knelt chained 
to the spot; the next, the artist stole back across the lawn as 
noiselessly as he had approached. 

Now I do not say that Elsie had never been asleep at all (to 
hint half as much would be to destroy Dick’s most cherished illu- 
sion), but this much is certain: no sooner had Dick slunk fairly 
away than the hazel eyes half opened, and the smooth face rippled 
over with silent mirth. Nevertheless, when, three minutes later, 
he sneaked back to the shelter of the kindly laurel, there seemed 
to him no greater change in the pose and expression of his slum- 
bering wood-nymph than takes place in sculptured marble. He 
little knew that the wood-nymph was now, at any rate, acutely 
conscious of all that was taking place, and had determined on a 
subtly sweet revenge. 

He placed the tripod just behind the bush, with the camera at 
such a height that the lens peeped inconspicuously over the dark 
green leaves. How his heart beat as he plunged his head beneath 
the velvet cloth! And then—was there ever so divine an image 
on focussing-glass before ? Was there ever before such good 
reason to sit down and weep because the tints on the ground 
glass could not, in this era of half-fledged science, be transmitted 
to the negative ? The image was inverted by refraction, of 
course, but to the practised eye that mattered nothing ; besides 
(as Jack flippantly observed when Dick made a clean breast of the 
whole affair to him), it couldn’t have mattered in any- case, see- 
ing that Dick himself at the time didn’t know whether he was 
standing on his head or on his heels. 

The focussing was over, the cap was in readiness on the lens; 
Dick drew from beneath his coat, very gingerly, a shallow maho- 
gany arrangement containing one sensitive dry-plate on each side, 
completely protected from the light by tightly-fitting slides. 
One plate had already done duty at Mr. Partridge’s; the other 
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was destined——ha! did she move? Dick slid in the mahogany 
arrangement, quickly but carefully drew out the inner slide, thus 
exposing the plate to the lens, took off the cap for half a second, 
and—the photograph was taken ! 

He crept in stealthy triumph from the scene of the deed, 
taking everything with him, and feeling like a successful burglar 
escaping with his swag. At last, at last! The yearned-for photo- 
graph had been taken at last! All that remained to be done was 
to develop the negative (he would do it at once in the tent), and 
to print the picture that should never, never fade (that must be 
done secretly). 

Dick was on the point of finally thrusting head, shoulders, and 
arms into the black box, and swathing his body in the hanging 
cloth and thus effecting an ostrich-like concealment of his upper 
man, when a light footstep behind him sent his heart into his 
mouth, and caused him to start and turn like a thief at bay. And 
as he found himself face to face with Elsie Keswicke, he not only 
felt but looked like the guiltiest wretch unhanged ! 

Elsie greeted him with a chill little smile, half severity, half 
self-restraint, as if she wanted to laugh very badly indeed. A gleam 
of merriment—though he was not in a condition to perceive it— 
lurked in her hazel eyes as she said scornfully : 

‘Up to your “ dirty tricks ” again—eh, Mr. Auburn ?’ 

‘Well, I—I—’ stammered Dick—‘ I’ve been taking a photo; 
that’s all. But—but I thought you were on the river, Miss 
Keswicke ?’ 

‘ Did you!’ replied Miss Keswicke, and there was something 
in her tone which sent Dick’s heart down from his mouth into his 
tennis-shoes. 

An awkward pause followed, during which Dick played nervously 
with a corner of the curtain. 

‘Tell me what you have been taking,’ said Elsie presently in 
a friendly, interested tone, which at any other time would have 
launched Dick into an exultant, enthusiastic exposition. 

‘Oh, you know, I’ve been taking a cow—an Alderney cow—oh, 
and a calf too, by-the-by—for a friend o: : 

' *Ah!? interrupted Miss Keswicke chillingly. ‘ But you have 
been taking a photograph just now! The camera didn’t come 
from Mr. Partridge’s on its legs, you know,’ pointing to the tripod ; 
‘moreover, I can see the dark slide in it still, What is the 
photo of—or perhaps I should say whom have you taken ?’ 

What a fool he had been not to put away the camera at once! 
Here was direct evidence that a photograph was newly taken—she 
might want to see the negative next! Dick shifted nervously 
G 2 
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from one foot to the other, and then she understood him to reply, 
though he mumbled the words rather indistinctly : 

‘It’s a view.’ 

‘ Really you are very vague! I can see you don’t want to be 
bothered with me, soI shall go. And it is the last time ever I 
shall show curiosity about your odious, contemptible Art, as you call 
it. Be quite sure of that.’ 

She managed the tone of pique with such elocutionary perfec- 
tion, and finished so near to a whimper as she turned away, that 
it was more than poor Dick could stand. He sprang forward, and, 
with a sudden access of reckless foolhardiness, took her hand in 
his. 

‘Don’t go,’ he cried excitedly; ‘ please don’t go, Miss Keswicke ! 
Stop and see me develop these negatives. I want you to see them 
particularly—I do indeed.’ 

Elsie withdrew her hand; but she looked unresentingly and 
with an assumed frankness straight into Dick’s honest, spectacled 
eyes—for they did wear an honest expression now that he had 
determined to have the worst out. A wicked triumph thrilled 
the girl’s heart. She breathed the first sweet incense of Revenge 
already ! 

‘I can’t see you develop through that horrid red glass,’ she 
answered, pouting. 

‘But suppose I fix the thing up so that you can see—will you 
let me show you how to develop a negative then ?’ 

‘I may,’ dubiously. 

‘Then hold on a minute!’ And he dashed eagerly into the 
house. 

When he was out of sight and hearing, Elsie laughed gaily to 
herself. Here was promise of quite a delightful little game of 
cross-purposes! Dick had photographed her while (as he thought) 
she was unconscious; and now he was going to develop the 
negative before her eyes, doubtless intending it as a huge surprise, 
if not actually to lead up to—well, never mind to what. For her 
part, she had resolved to let him know that it was no surprise: to 
smash his negative—nip in the bud the sequel he had in view— 
aud leave him heaped with contumely and utterly annihilated! 
So much for her scheme of just vengeance. But Elsie had yet 
another end in view—an end she would scarcely have owned to 
herself; and that was, to find out whether Dick really cared for 
her—whether, after all, it was not simply his so-called Art that 
he was in love with! In either case he should find himself only 
very much the worse off for the mean advantage he had dared to 
take! 
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Dick came back carrying a dark yellow curtain with a square 
hole in the middle, exactly like that which already formed a part 
of the ‘ dark-tent.’ Without a word he took off the side of the 
black box opposite to the already open side, and fastened the 
second curtain in precisely the same manner as the first: so that 
there was a clear passage through the box but for the curtains 
which fell over each open side. 

‘There! That’s my own patent,’ said Dick, with jealous pride, 
‘my very own! I made it up at home, so that Flo (that’s my 
sister) could help in the developing when we went trips with the 
camera, just as she did in the permanent dark-room at home. It’s 
the only double-dark-tent in the world !—You'll be Flo, while 
I develop these two negatives, won’t you? It will only take a 
minute or two; and, you know, you almost promised just 
now.’ 

Elsie looked up at the windows: the Major had gone up to 
town for the day, and not a soul appeared to be about. The church 
clock in the village was striking twelve: May and Nell and Jack 
would not be back from Hampton Court for at least an hour. 
Where was the harm—when it was all for Revenge ? 

‘Yes,’ she said, half defiantly, ‘I'll be Flo for a minute or 
two.’ 

Not a ray of white light came in from without. A warm ruby 
glow suffused everything in the ‘tent,’ bathing faces and hands 
in deep crimson, as though they had been dipped in liquid sunset. 
It was well that it was so, for it became of no consequence 
whether Elsie blushed or paled. And after all, it was rather an 
embarrassing position—to be alone with Dick Auburn in this little 
hole, téte-d-téte across three feet of deal! But it was only for a 
minute—and for Revenge! 

* Be quick,’ she said to Dick ; ‘I shall be stifledif I stay many 
seconds. Then I shall have to wriggle out, and the light will come 
in and spoil everything.’ 

‘Now promise me that you will do nothing of the kind, that 
you will not spoil my negatives—or I shan’t take ’em out of the 
slide at all,’ said the photographer firmly. 

‘Very well—I promise,’ said Elsie. In her heart she was 
mortified that Dick should contemplate her possible flight only as 
so much damage to his wretched plates; she set her teeth and 
inwardly vowed to smash the negative—so soon as it should be 
nicely finished—into atoms! 

Dick looked lingeringly at the bewitching crimson face before 
him. He would have preferred talking with his wood-nymph to 
manipulating dry-plates; saying a certain something—which must 
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out at all hazards during the next ten minutes—to plunging his 
fingers into his beloved chemicals. 

‘Go on,’ said Elsie inexorably. 

Dick took up a bottle, poured an ounce into a graduated 
measure, and added an equal quantity from another bottle. 

‘This is the developer,’ he began didactically. ‘It contains 
pyrogallic acid, ammonia, bromide of : 

‘Oh, never mind the names of the chemicals. Let me see the 
plate.’ 

The artist opened the dark-slide, and drew out a piece of 
glass coated on one side with a thin film. In the red glow it 
looked like a slice of ruby marble. 

‘Why, Mr. Auburn,’ cried Elsie, surprised out of herself, 
‘ where’s the photograph ?’ 

‘It don’t make its appearance until I charm it with this philter,’ 
said Dick, laying the plate in an ebonite oblong tray, and pouring 
over it the solution he had just mixed. ‘ You will see something 
on the plate directly,’ he continued, rocking the tray so that the 
fluid spread in even waves over the sensitive film. 

‘Which photograph is this ?’ 

‘The cow, I think. I can’t say for certain. But—but please, 
don’t speak to me for a minute or two, Elsie,’ said Dick in his 
artist’s anxious tone, bending the professorial spectacles close to 
the exciting tray, insensible alike to ammonia fumes and to the 
fact that he had called Elsie by her Christian name for the first 
time in his life. 

‘Only one more question then—how long will it be before we 
see anything on the plate ?’ 

‘ Half an hour—that is, I mean half a minute,’ Dick replied 
abstractedly. But even as he spoke he felt a shudder of dread 
pass down his spinal column like lightning down a conductor ! 

The cogent solution had immersed the plate already for half a 
minute, but not the faintest suspicion of outline or detail appeared. 
A minute—a minute and a half—two minutes passed, in terrible 
suspense for Dick: still nothing was to be seen on the virgin pink 
of the film. Dick mixed a fresh developing solution, and applied 
it after pouring off the old one. Still no sign of incipient develop- 
ment. Something might have gone wrong with either plate or 
chemicals—but there was a more probable and a much more 
serious hypothesis. After about five minutes Elsie spoke : 

‘I thought you had taken a photograph? If you have, you 
have utterly failed, for once in a way. I don’t think you can be 
much of a photographer after all. Now try the other one.’ 

‘Oh! Elsie, I dare not.’ 
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‘Dare not! Why dare not?’ 

‘ Because—because it is of. 

‘ Of what ?’ 

‘Of you!’ 

Elsie’s eyes flashed indignation at the unhappy photographer. 

‘So,’ she began, ‘ you dared to tell me it was a view——’ 

‘A view and of you sound so abominably alike, you see. I 
answered you honestly enough, only you misunderstood me.’ Dick 
made an ineffectual attempt to turn it off lightly. 

‘Of me! yes, I have known it all along! Then develop it at 
once, Mr. Auburn—it is the least you can do after such an 
astounding impertinence!’ Her voice was cold and hard, as if she 
meant every word she uttered; and her eyes gleamed cruelly, like 
fiery coals in the crimson glow. 

Oh, blessed ruby light, granting colour to Dick’s bloodless 
cheeks ! 

‘ Dearest ’ he began, in an agony, trying to catch her hand 
in his. 

She snatched her hand away, but looked him full in the face. 
‘How dare you? You think you'll drive me from the tent by 
insulting me! But I stir not an inch until you have developed 
the other plate. Begin this instant.’ 

Dick looked at her helplessly. Ah, if she could only know 
what she was about to bring down on them both! Dick saw 
certain shipwreck staring him in the face. Yet she drove him 
relentlessly onward ! 

‘Begin at once,’ she repeated mercilessly. 

There was no help for it. Dick bent over the slide and took 
out the other plate with shaking hand; his forehead was bathed 
in perspiration; his heart rapped loudly, as if seeking exit from 
his miserable carcase. And as he bent fumbling with the plate, 
Elsie smiled a wicked little smile of triumph. Yet her smile 
quickly ended in a puzzled expression; for—it suddenly struck 
her—why should he be so afraid of letting her see the negative ? 
But the answer came almost as spontaneously: of course, he 
divined her intention of smashing the plate, and was heart-broken 
at the prospect of losing his ill-gotten sun-picture! Poor fellow 
—poor Dick! There was really some little tiny reason to pity him 
after all—and he had called her ‘dearest,’ too. But he should 
not have taken a mean advantage ! 

Dick laid the plate in the solution, and began rocking the tray 
mechanically. He knew that the worst would come in a few 
seconds now, and he determined to be cool at the last. 

‘So you dared to take me while I was asleep, did you?’ said 
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Miss Keswicke tauntingly. ‘ Ah, here I come, face and dress first, 
black as coals, of course, and the hammock—Great Heavens! what 
have you dared ?’ A natural aposiopesis ended the scream 
to which her voice had risen, for her breath was fairly taken away ! 

But Dick went on mechanically rocking the ebonite tray. 
For it was no worse than he had foreseen, and he might as well 
go through with it like a Briton. So he allowed every detail to 
be fully brought out—indeed, he had never exercised greater 
technical care with a negative in his life. He tried to forget that 
each detail in this one was a nail in the coffin of his new-born, yet 
darling, hopes! But he dared not look up, and it was as well that he 
was not over-bold. Elsie stood speechless, quivering with passion 
—a veritable Pythoness ! 

Most conspicuous on the plate, indeed, were Elsie’s form and 
face—black as ink, of course, with the usual reversal of the lights. 
But from the shapely head protruded two great horns—from the 
feet hung an unmistakable tail—she was plainly supported on four 
cloven hoofs—her hand rested on the back of what appeared to be an 
ill-shapen black dog! Reader, have you ever witnessed dissolving 
views? And have you noted their appearance at the moment 
of dissolution, when the canvas is shared equally by the coming 
and the parting guest—when you see, maybe, Sir Christopher 
Wren’s colossal face working its way through the dome of St. 
Paul’s? The effect of Dick’s unlucky negative was precisely the 
same as the effect of that view when dome and face were in mid 
conflict. The result was a literal and compact rendering of Beauty 
and the Beast. The enthusiast had committed the prime 
blunder in photography—he had taken two photographs on one 
plate! 

‘Monster!’ Elsie managed to gasp at length. ‘Brute!’ 

‘I couldn’t help it,’ murmured Dick ruefully, and hardly 
truthfully, seeing that assuredly nobody else could have helped it. 

‘ Couldn’t help it!’ repeated Elsie in a low tone of withering 
scorn. ‘I wouldn’t add falsehood to outrage, if I were you! 
Why not confess at once that you have played me a low, vulgar 
trick—a trick that no gentleman could play ?’ 

‘It wasn’t a trick, it was an accident,’ said Dick doggedly. 

‘ And I suppose it was by accident that you persuaded me to 
degrade myself by putting my head into this box, just to see 
myself made a f-fool of! Oh! it is the worst thing I ever heard 
of in my life!’ 

‘ You insisted I should develop it, when you saw I didn’t want 
to,’ groaned the unlucky Dick. ‘Next thing,’ he thought, ‘I 
suppose she'll cry, and after that—why after that it’s all w, p.’ 
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‘I meant to break the horrid thing in any case,’ continued 
Elsie, with a breaking voice ; ‘ but I shan’t now. Oh dear, no. 
I shall keep it to show all the world what a—what an apology for 
a gentleman you are!’ She seized the fatal piece of glass as she 
finished speaking ; but a moment later it slipped from her nerve- 
less fingers back into the ebonite tray, and she burst into a torrent 
of passionate sobs. 

‘Oh! Elsie,’ cried Dick, eagerly seizing both her hands, ‘ can’t 
you see it was all a confounded mistake ?’ 

‘ N-n-o-o— it wasn’t—you did it on purpose.’ 

*I swear I did not!’ 

But Elsie struggled to free her hands from his grasp, and it 
was not in Dick to retain them by force. So he withdrew one of 
his hands, seized a measure full of filthy-looking yellow solution, 
raised it to his lips, and said solemnly : 

‘ Elsie, if you persist in leaving me before I can say what I’ve 
meant all along to say, I’ll drain every drop of this—this deadly 
poison !” 

Then he put down the measure. Then, somehow, his hands 
relinquished hers altogether, and rested for a moment like epaulets 
on her soft red shoulders. Then, somehow, he leant forward and 
drew her to him over the three feet of glass and chemicals. Then 
—oh, blessed ruby light! What matters a blushing cheek in your 
crimson glow ? 


‘ Yes, darling,’ said Dick, as they packed away the apparatus. 
‘ We'll preserve the negative for ever and ever. It shall go down 
to posterity as an unbroken record!’ 

‘Oh, Dick, I never heard you make a joke before!’ 

‘ How could I crack jokes when I was in love——’ 

‘With your Art!’ 

‘No, my Elsie, with you! And yet—oh! it was a shocking 
blunder!’ added the artist with a sigh. 

And when Jack asked how the ‘ dirty tricks’ had been getting 
on, Dick replied that ‘ he had spoilt a negative.’ And so indeed 
he had—in more senses than one. 

E, W. HORNUNG. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A FEW years agoa small party were wandering about in the South 
of France. The chaperon of it was good-natured and indolent, 
and liked everyone to be happy their own way. Her husband was 
irritable and active, and fidgeted some of his young companions 
nearly out of their lives, 

‘You know, Elizabeth,’ he would fume, ‘you are responsible 
not only for these girls’ health, but for their future prospects. 
What would Lady Daryls say if she knew you let young Blair take 
Ella to that popish service last Sunday? And I would not mind 
betting you a sovereign now, that they are on the lake together.’ 

And kind-hearted Mrs. Damer, the Elizabeth who was being 
upbraided, smiled and yawned, and showed a set of very even 
white teeth, and took up her fan and played with it, and only 
answered, ‘I wonder if Reynolds telegraphed to Perpignan for 
our rooms ?” 

Poor Mr. Damer bounced out of the house, he crossed the 
courtyard, he went down the dusty street, he thanked goodness 
Elizabeth never had a daughter, he wished with all his heart he 
had uever been inveigled into this foolish trip, he could not 
imagine why 

‘Why, Damer! In the name of all the world, what brings you 
here ?’ 

Mr. Damer started as if he had been shot; he held up his 
hands; astonishment rendered him dumb. 

‘Why, Rennie!’ he cried at last, ‘I thought you were on the 
Rocky Mountains ?’ 

‘So I was to have been; but fate decreed otherwise, you see; 
and I am only hanging about till shooting begins.’ 

And tall, brown-bearded Jack Rennie lit his pipe, put his 
hands in his pockets, and sauntered along by his friend’s side 
listening to a torrent of misery; of ‘how Elizabeth, in her usual 

fashion, you know, had arranged a party of silly young people, who 
would go sight-seeing when they ought to be in bed, rowing on 
the lake when they ought to be on land, attending Romish 
churches when there are decent Protestant temples in the town, 
and above all, letting that scatterbrained Willie Blair dance about 
after Ella Daryls as if he were heir toadukedom. It is infamous, 
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simply infamous, Rennie. And here am I, treated like a lodger in 
my own house, my opinion not cared for, my advice not asked. 
It’s beyond all bearing, upon my word it is!’ fretted the poor 
man. 

‘Never mind, old fellow, bear up!’ answered Jack Rennie, 
with a kindly twinkle in his grey eye. He was used to Mr. Damer’s 
confidences, and had more than once poured oil on the troubled 
waters of Damer Court. ‘I think I know something about these 
Daryls. Sir James is a friend of my uncle’s down near Banbury; 
he married a second time last year, didn’t he? Is it his daughter 
who is so dangerous ?’ 

‘Oh, the Kingscotes, the other girls, are no trouble. Good, 
excellent, plain people with no money; they join their cousins 
almost directly and are going on into Spain; it does not matter 
whom they meet. But a prospect of 60,0001. a year, old boy, is a 
handful to take about, and Elizabeth is so dense she won’t see it. 
Sir James asked me to take Ella just now, to keep her out of the 
way fora bit. We are expecting some news every day. If it’s a 
girl she will keep her fortune; if it’s a boy it’s all up with her, 
and she is so extraordinary I don’t believe she cares a pin about it. 
But with all my heart I hope it will be a daughter.’ 

So on they wandered, talking over the Daryls’ affairs, till they 
reached the shore of the lake. The cool water lapped with a 
delicious soft ripple at their feet, a quiet stillness hung over every- 
thing ; for a few minutes Mr. Damer’s tongue was even silenced. 
Then some clear English voices rang through the air, the splash- 
ing of oars came nearer, and a boat full of bright colours and 
happy faces flashed over the water to the landing-steps hard by. 

‘There they are! there they are! told you so!’ cried Mr. 
Damer, ‘and I had only gone up for half an hour to the Consul’s. 
I had desired Elizabeth not to let them go out; and when I came 
back there they were off, the whole pack of them, and she had 
never troubled her head about them.’ 

‘But it is a lovely day for a row, began Jack, trying to 
extenuate the young people, and with his quick glance taking 
them all in. A young fair-haired fellow had jumped out, he was 
holding his hand to a girl in a white dress; she was standing up 
for a moment, tall, slight, and doubtful. The step was a little 
distance off ; the boat was receding. 

‘There! That’s Blair! I knew it. Upon my word, Elizabeth 
ought to be ashamed of herself, Mr. Damer was crying. 

‘ Bring the boat nearer!’ another voice shrieked. 

There was a slight lurch, the figure in white at the boat’s head 
swayed, Blair’s hand was outstretched, but he could not reach her ; 
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some of the party sitting safely on their seats screamed, a tall 
man rushed to the steps, a great strong hand caught the girl’s 
arm: ‘ Never mind, you are quite safe, came in Jack Rennie’s 
kind voice, as he bent across and held both her hands to steady 
her. Then the boat was drawn nearer, and Ella Daryls, still hold- 
ing Jack’s hands, stepped on the landing-place, and looking up 
with a pair of shy, sweet eyes, thanked him. 

He raised his hat: ‘It was nothing,’ he said. But the gentle 
look in her eyes haunted him, and somehow as he went to bed 
that night, he wished Sir James Daryls would either have a son, 
or that the land containing his valuable coal mines would be rent 
asunder by an earthquake. 

Quite early the next morning, Jack Rennie was roused from 
his slumbers by a sharp rapping at his door. 

‘An English gentleman wished very particularly to see him. 
It was a matter of great importance ; he would wait in Monsieur’s 
salon till Monsieur was ready.’ 

‘ Bother take the old fellow. It’s Damer, of course. I wish I 
had never come near this hole,’ grumbled Jack. ‘ Well, there is 
one thing, all his friends must be known by their beards; no one 

could ever shave, called up at any unearthly hour.’ 

And then, after to what Jack’s mind seemed an incredibly 
short time, and to Mr. Damer’s an insupportably long one, the 
dressing was accomplished, and he appeared in a comfortable loose 
brown suit of clothes, a happy contrast to the spick.and span little 
man, whose emotions were so great he could scarcely wait for his 
friend’s arrival to pour forth his grievances. 

“What do you think has happened now?’ he cried, holding 
Jack’s shoulder. ‘What folly do you think she has committed 
this morning ?’ 

‘Got that kind fat curé to marry them off-hand?’ proposed 
Jack, with a merry twinkle in his grey eyes. ‘It would save an 
immense lot of trouble, you know. No end of bother would be 
done away with.’ 

‘Don’t talk like an idiot!’ almost screamed Mr. Damer. ‘I 
shall have the Daryls down upon me like—like—like the burning 
fluid of Vesuvius. Those Kingscote girls have left us. A telegram 
came last night from their cousins to join them at Genoa to-day, 
so they started at six this morning. Blair was to have gone too, 
but when I sent to the station to see about their tickets, all the 
plans were upset. Elizabeth said she thought Ella would be dull 
with only us, so she had asked Blair to stay and go on to Perpignan. 
Of course he jumped at it. I saw those Kingscotes smiling, and 
upon my word I feel completely at my wits’ end.’ 
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Rennie gave a long whistle. ‘ You know, Damer,’ he said at 
last, ‘it’s an awkward business to interfere with. I can’t talk 
sentiment, Iam not good at it; but if two people do like one 
another, outsiders have no right to meddle with them.’ 

Mr. Damer stared in astonishment. Was Jack Rennie going 
over to the women’s side? Was strong-minded, good-natured 
Jack going to preach the doctrine of apron strings? What had 
come to the fellow? He watched him as if he were some curious 
new specimen just brought to the Zoological Gardens; but Jack, 
perfectly unabashed, lit his pipe and began again. 

‘She is an uncommonly nice-looking girl. She has such 
gentle eyes. It would be a wicked shame to bring trouble upon 
her.’ 

‘Bring trouble upon her! Yes, that’s it exactly. My very 
expression—my own words!’ screamed Mr. Damer, as in his excite- 
ment he got up from his chair and walked about the room. ‘ The 
very thing I said to Elizabeth not an hour ago; but she was 
drinking her chocolate, and grumbling at the Kingscotes for leaving 
so early, that she would not listen to a word J said. You must 
come back, Jack, you always manage the ladies; suppose you were 
to make a fifth, start with us to-morrow, and wait till Blair leaves. 
I will be grateful to you for the rest of my life.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know about that,’ said Jack, getting up and 
shaking the ashes out of his pipe, but a very happy little smile 
played on his lips and settled there. It was hidden safely away 
under his tawny moustache, but it did not take its leave when 
Mr. Damer, clapping him on the shoulder, said : 

‘It is arranged then, old boy. Elizabeth will be delighted to 
have her party increasing again, and Ella Daryls has asked no 
end of questions about you since last night, when that idiot nearly 
capsized her.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


A FEW days later a party were slowly strolling along the 
Pépiniére at Perpignan. It was a dusty, dreary garden where a 
few white-capped bonnes, sitting in groups, watched the children. 

‘If you call this worth coming abroad, I don’t,’ said a thin 
gentleman in charge. 

‘ Well, do you know, Damer,’ answered Jack Rennie, ‘I like it. 
The quietness and the simplicity are very refreshing when you 
have been kicking about as I have.’ 

Mrs. Elizabeth was holding a red parasol in her hand. ‘I 
think I shall wait here,’ she said, ‘till you come back. I don’t 
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believe there is anything more to see than we can look at from this 
bench.’ . 

‘Shall we all stop? Are you tired?’ asked pretty Ella Daryls, 
who was wearing a bunch of crimson roses in her white dress and 
in her hat. 

‘No! no! as we are here we had better go on,’ said Mr. 
Damer, opening his little green guide-book and putting on his 
glasses. 

‘You are quite right, Damer,’ Jack answered. ‘As we are 
here we will go; but Mrs. Elizabeth is right, too, as she always is,’ 
he added deferentially, raising his hat to her. ‘And I don’t 
believe there is anything more than she can see herself from this 
very bench.’ 

A smile and rather a meaning look passed between the two. 

‘Go on, and tell if I am right,’ she said, nodding her head, 
and looking at Jack with her kind eyes. 

Some people said that Elizabeth Damer had not the art of 
conversation ; but she certainly excelled in the higher art, that of 
understanding and soothing her friends. 

‘What did Elizabeth say last night? You had a very long 
talk. Could you at all convince her of the inconceivable folly of 
her behaviour?’ began Mr. Damer, in such a hurry that his two 
protégés had walked on ahead, and he never noticed it. 

‘Yes; I hada talk with her,’ said Jack, stroking his beard. 
‘She is wonderfully kind, Mrs. Elizabeth; I really don’t think, 
Damer, there is another friend like her.’ 

‘Good Heavens, Rennie! I am not talking of kindness, I am 
talking of her want of wisdom—of her utter incapacity of looking 
after other people’s interest. Now, look at the way she has 
neglected Ella! Look at the way she has allowed Blair to dance 
attendance upon her!’ 

‘What are you doing yourself at this present moment?’ 
laughed Jack, whose grey eyes had been keenly watching the two 
figures in front all the while. 

Mr. Damer drew himself up; he could not stand being proved 
in the wrong, he was not going to be called over the coals by Jack 
Rennie. 

‘That is because I thought I was entitled to a few minutes of 
sensible conversation and advice, Jack,’ he said, looking very 
dignified. 

‘ And so you should, Damer,’ said the other in his hearty way. 
‘Only don’t you think an ounce of help is worth a pound of pity?’ 

And then the two, whose differences were never of very long 
duration, hurried on to overtake their companions. 
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Willie Blair’s gay voice was rattling lightly on; he was so art- 
less and fresh that no wonder he became a favourite wherever he 
went. And yet this afternoon he did not seem quite in his old 
favour. Ella Daryls’ step became slower and slower. 

‘Why did not the others join them?’ she asked herself fret- 
fully. How could she force herself to take an interest in the uncle 
she had never heard of before ? 

Ah! there were their voices! Jack Rennie’s ringing tones 
came distinctly through the silent air, and it seemed somehow as 
if what he was saying just reached her, and stayed with her; as if 
his voice would go no further. The colour in her cheeks mounted 
brightly, a glad light shone in her eyes. 

‘ Died—did he, you said?’ she said, turning to Willie Blair, 
catching his last words, and trying to keep up a show of interest. 

‘Yes, poor old fellow! We always called him the Nabob, you 
know, because, you see, he sprung a mine on that land he bought 
in South America, and it brought him in thousands a year. Well, 
the poor old Nabob went to look at some horses in the Park last 
year, took cold, and in twelve hours he was snuffed out. Literally 
only took twelve hours to snuff him out. He was an awfully good 
old fellow ; used to tip me so well whenever I went up from Eton 
- tosee him. My governor felt it tremendously ; and then there 
was another odd thing, you know.’ 

But the odd thing was not brought to light, for Mr. Damer 
coming up at that instant and pulling out his watch, proclaimed 
it time to turn. 

Ella Daryls’ bright look was neither lost upon him or upon 
Rennie. 

‘I am sorry we disturbed you,’ said Jack rather shortly, as he 
walked by her side homewards. 

‘You did not disturb us,’ said poor Ella, faltering and blush- 
ing. ‘But why do things always come to an end when they just 
begin to be nice, and why do people almost always appear to be 
what they are not ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ repeated Jack again, in his stiff manner. ‘I 
am sorry we brought your nice walk to an end, Miss Daryls.’ 

‘But,’ cried Ella, looking up startled and truthful, ‘you did 
not. You know it was just because you—because you > and 
then she stopped short. 

What was she saying—what was she confessing? This grave 
Mr. Rennie, who looked solemn and hurt, was very different from 
the kind ‘Jack’ Mrs. Elizabeth had talked so much about; he was 
quite another person from the friend of the last few days; the 
friend whom somehow she had looked upon as a sort. of protector 
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from that day when they had first met, and he had held out his 
hand to steady her in the boat; the friend who was so different 
from everybody else she knew. What did it mean—what had 
happened? Her blue eyes looked sadly down the long avenue of 
plane trees. ‘I don’t quite know that I said what I meant, Mr. 
Rennie,’ she began very softly. 

Jack leant down, he saw the sweet upturned face looking out 
into the distance ; quite unawares he gave a sigh, and then Ella’s 
blue eyes, as if they were obeying some will stronger than their 
owner’s, glanced for a moment right into the gray ones near them ; 
and Jack, bending his head very reverently, read there a vision of 
joy he felt himself unworthy to possess, a promise of something 
which had hitherto been but a dream in his roving life. 

‘Four minutes to three,’ cried Mr. Damer suddenly, taking out 
his watch, and then coming to a dead stop. ‘ Why, where is Eliza- 
beth? We left her on this bench; on this very bench,’ he said, 
rapping the ground with his stick. 

‘So we did,’ said Willie Blair ; ‘I remember it perfectly. That 
bough,’ gently touching a bunch of leaves with his cane, ‘just 
hung over Miss Daryls’ hat, and I was afraid it would have spoilt 
her roses. They didn’t, though ; they exactly gave them a setting. 
It was the very thing, you know, to finish them off.’ 

Mr. Damer glared at the poor boy; if he could have invented 
anything severe enough Willie should have had his lecture on the 
spot. But Ella was drawing nearer, and caution, Jack Rennie 
had impressed upon him, was the most important step to be 
considered. 

‘What are you waiting for ?’ cried Jack, who was not inwardly 
blessing this sudden halt. 

‘Why, for Elizabeth!’ shouted her husband ; ‘ she never comes 
when she is wanted, and now that she was expected to keep quiet, 
she has gone!’ 

‘She is over there,’ said Ella in her gentle voice, pointing to a 
group of trees a little farther on, where a band was playing, and 

some half-dozen people were sitting on the benches round listen- 
ing. The familiar red parasol was a friendly landmark. Eliza- 
beth looked up as they came to her seat, and nodded her head. 

‘Do you know,’ she said, ‘they have actually played some 
English airs ; and one was “ Willie, we have missed you!” I wish 
you could have heard it.’ 

‘I wish we could feel it,’ grumbled Mr. Damer under his breath, 
and then he sat down by Mrs. Elizabeth’s side, while Ella went up 
to the conductor and, in her pretty, shy way, asked him if he 
would have the goodness to play the English air again. 
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The conductor, with many gesticulations and bows, felt himself 
honoured that his band should acquit themselves to the pleasure 
of Mademoiselle in their rendering of the beautiful air of Made- 
moiselle’s charming country; and so ‘ Willie, we have missed you,’ 
was struck up again. 

Jack’s deep voice sang an accompaniment, Mrs. Elizabeth beat 
time quite animatedly with her parasol, Ella, blushing, put in a 
few high clear notes, while Willie the unmissable had it all with 
an unmistakable John Bull whistle. 

‘ Capital! capital ! Never heard anything so good abroad before,’ 
Mr. Damer kept on saying. When it was ended Jack sauntered 
up to the conductor and placed something shining into his hand. 

‘Ah! que les Anglais sont dréles !’ said the man with a shrug 
as he eyed something golden and round in his hand. ‘ And all 
for a pitiful English discord! Bah!’ 

But the pitiful English discord was the beginning of a wonder- 
ful harmony, a harmony which comes to some of us sometimes 
here; a unison of love, thought, and feeling, which no false chord 
ean ever touch, no harsh note can ever jar. 

Did Ella know it as she sat there very still by Mrs. Elizabeth’s 
side? Her hands were tightly clasped, she felt somehow as if 
something very mysterious, very powerful, were coming to her, 
and as if she were almost somebody else, watching that little party 
round which Mistress Fate was spreading some of her wonderful 
threads. 

They all five sat on in a tranquil silence till the shadows began 
to fall, the clock from the Cathedral chimed its half-past five, the 
band had disappeared, the children and nurses were all gone. 

‘And we must go too,’ said Mrs. Elizabeth, yawning; ‘this 
climate makes me so sleepy.’ 

‘Pardon, Monsieur,’ cried a voice, and the obliging landlord of 
the hotel came hurrying. ‘Behold! These came half an hour— 
an hour ago, and I have been searching the town in vain. I knew 
Monsieur was anxious about a telegram.’ 

He handed one envelope to Ella, another to Willie Blair. 

‘Open! Open quick!’ gasped Mr. Damer. 

‘What an awful nuisance!’ cried poor Willie, not at all under- 
standing that Mr. Damer’s command was not meant for him. 
‘The governor’s yacht is at Marseilles, and I must join him to- 
morrow. What a beastly shame to hunt a chap in this manner. 
I think I'll strike—wire “I won’t.” What do you think, Mrs. 
Damer ?’ 

But no one was listening to him, no one heeded his cruel 
message, for Ella, looking up with a glad face, cried: 
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‘There is a little boy just. arrived at home; and he is very 
strong and flourishing.’ 

‘ The —— there is!’ said Mr. Damer, playing a very displeased 
tattoo with his stick on the gravel. 

‘Oh, my dear, I am so sorry,’ sympathised Mrs. Elizabeth. 

‘Why?’ cried Ella. Would she be a state prisoner any 
longer? Would not the chain of these 60,000/. a year fall from 
her, giving a happy freedom? Had not this baby opened the 
golden barred door? Who should give her now in its stead, love, 
liberty? ... 

She looked up, and again her eyes met Jack’s kind ones; they 
were watching her with a curious, glad expression, an expression 
which made her linger on the way back to the hotel and say: 

‘Oh, Mr. Rennie, you understand without my talking. You 
know all without my saying a word. Ah! I am so thankful I am 
no more rich !’ 

And this dethroned princess smiled a glad little smile at the 
thought of her departed wealth. 

‘ Wait,’ said Jack Rennie, and his voice had a strange ring in 
it ; ‘ wait,’ and he laid his hand on her shoulder. ‘And I, too, 
am more thankful than I can say; for if you had still been the 
very great heiress I never could have said what I mwst say.’ 

Then he paused, for he could not speak; but Ella, with a 
sudden revelation, knew what the silence meant, and, stealing her 
hand into his, they both bent their heads and thanked God with 
two very grateful hearts. 

‘Nobody should be out after sunset in these beastly foreign 
places,’ cried Mr. Damer that evening. ‘ What in the world has 
come to Rennie? Has he heard of any undesired arrival depriv- 
ing him of his property? He has been talking to Ella on the 
balcony for an hour or more.’ 

‘So I have, old fellow,’ answered Jack, coming into the room 
with a radiant face. ‘ But, to tell you the truth, I have been per- 
suading your defrauded heiress that two people can live happier 
on five thousand a year than one can on sixty thousand. What 
do you say to that? It is a little problem she and I intend to 
solve.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ cried Mr. Damer, for another time in his 
life perfectly outwitted. 

‘I knew it all along,’ said Mrs, Elizabeth, getting up from the 
sofa and holding Jack’s hand. 

‘You did!’ roared her husband, more and more bewildered. 

‘But you did not and I did not,’ said Ella Daryls, stepping in 
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from the balcony, blushing and smiling. ‘It was only this after- 
noon that I knew it myself.’ 

The moon stole in through the window, and sent a faint 
flickering light over the girl’s pretty, graceful head. 

Mr. Damer was still too bewildered to say a word; he turned 
angrily round towards his wife, and then Ella, growing bolder in 
her anxiety to shield her friend, laid her little hand on his arm 
and said : 

‘You know, Mr. Damer, I have to thank you and the baby for 
it all. Without the baby I could not have lost my fortune, and 
without you I could never have known—Jack.’ 

At this moment a band struck up. Did it expect another 
golden recognition ? 

‘ Willie, we have missed you!’ came from some shrill brass 
instruments. 

‘Poor Blair!’ said Mrs. Elizabeth softly. 

‘Poor Blair!’ cried her husband very indignantly. ‘He was 
about the best and most inoffensive young fellow I have ever met. 
And at all events one knew what he was after!’ 


H. I. ARDEN. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY AT BLACKHALL. 


BLACKHALL outside the front door was little changed. The old 
grey manor-house—half manor-house, half farm-house from the 
beginning—could stand a good many more of Time’s ravages, 
and show few additional signs of decay. Nearly as much could 
be said of the little garden which was all that represented 
pleasure grounds—unless, indeed, the poor squire of Blackhall 
claimed his portion of the great brown or purple moor as an indomi- 
table Scotch laird once assumed the suzerainty of the Pentland 
Frith, in order to get the better of an Englishman who had twitted 
his northern acquaintance with the inferiority of his ‘ policy.’ 
The grass-plot with the sun-dial, the holly-stack, the half-dozen 
“hardy shrubs, even the old-fashioned ruby-sprinkled fuchsia saplings 
which formed the hedges flanking the porch, that toa lively fancy 
glittered from June to October, as if they were set with jewels, 
survived intact. The garden was not altered by so much as the 
repair of the broken iron nose of the sun-dial or the pruning of the 
upper story of the holly. The lower variegated section in its an- 
tiquity and slower growth still kept its prosaic stack shape, while 
the intruding, wild, dark-green shoot above hung over like a pent- 
house, and at the same time towered aloft in a profusion of strong 
branches which had already reached a sufficiently respectable and 
independent age for the leaves to begin to propose a truce by 
dropping their prickles, and the stalks to be every winter more and 
more generous and bountiful in consenting to be crusted and 
double-crusted with clusters of scarlet berries. 

But within doors there was not so much the old dilapidation, 
as positive desolation. The mildewed weather-stained hall and the 
passages, smelling of damp and cobwebs, were devoid of furniture, 
just as they had been left a good many years before when Hugh 
Endicott was sold up. There were not half a dozen rooms fur- 
nished, and that in the barest manner, inthe whole house. These 
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included the kitchen and an adjoining room in which the elderly 
farm-man and his elderly wife, the entire staff of house-servants, 
slept, a couple of bedrooms, and a nondescript sitting-room. 
Had it not been for the last the whole place, together with the 
habits of its inmates, might have been held to have fallen back 
into the primitive yeoman character of the original dwelling, and 
the dwellers within its bounds. There was still a sprinkling of 
these strong, solid, rough, yeoman homesteads, with their single 
house-place and their limited number of sleeping-rooms standing 
in the middle of their cffices, the manure heap and the duck-pond . 
below the windows, the goose-green—the single distant approach 
to a place of recreation—within reach, on the edge of the moor. 

But the sitting-room at Blackhall, no less than the three-cor- 
nered lawn with the sun-dial and holly-stack, removed it from this 
class. There were a few traces of higher culture present, in the 
absence of any distinctive sign which could indicate either dining- 
room or drawing-room. Jem Endicott still read the newspapers 
and a book occasionally. There was a newspaper and a volume 
on his common deal desk. The drugget on the floor was of the 
coarsest description, the rug was of ordinary sheep-skin. But 
somebody had worked various semi-artistic semi-foolish mats for 
the coal-scuttle to stand on, to lie in the window recesses, to 
keep the draught from the door. There were half pretty, half idiotic 
cushions of a similar description on the strong old pine-wood chairs, 
acquired at some sale of aboriginal furniture. 

Oddly enough, there was a piano, a jingling rattlepan, for its 
history was that it had belonged to Mrs. Hugh Endicott. It had 
been claimed for ber daughters on the breaking up of the establish- 
ment, when the younger children were taken away by her rela- 
tives ; and little worth as the musical instrument was, it had been 
punctiliously sent back to Blackhall with Celia and Lucy when 
they were finally thrown on their brother’s hands. Small as 
might be the harmony drawn from that rosewood box, there was 
an air of faded gentility about its yellowing ivory keys and painted 
soundboard. Inthe stand beside the piano was an array of music- 
books in frayed morocco binding. There were bookshelves in 
another recess not so well furnished, filled with odd volumes that 
looked as if they had strayed there, for some of them belonged to 
expensive editions bound in Russian leather heavy with gilding. 
Two little satin-lined work-baskets with lace frills and riband 
bows—cheap enough affairs, no doubt, but having a dainty, if not 
a frivolous air—stood on the oak table. There was a wooden flower- 
stand, home-made and home-painted—in fact, knocked together 
by Beaver, the farm servant, ‘to pleasure one of the tew young 
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misses,’ but quite capable of holding half a dozen ferns, a lotus 
lily with its stately green leaves and white trumpet of a flower, 
a few scarlet geraniums by way of broad contrast, and a minor row 
of dwarf cacti. These distorted, grotesque-looking examples of 
the vegetable world, with their slow growth, prickly stolidity, indif- 
ference to watering and other delicate attentions, choice memories 
of sandy wildernesses, and slightly mocking and sardonic expres- 
sion, have asingular fascination for a certain order of mind. The 
flowers and ferns which needed to be tended, and repaid loving 
care by grateful blossoms and fronds, belonged to Lucy Endicott. 
The cacti, which wanted little or no attention and returned no 
thanks for house-room, beyond the monkey-like attitudes which 
their squat, cramped, crooked limbs seemed to take voluntarily, 
were the property of Celia Endicott. 

The half picturesque but wholly shabby room was not cheer- 
less on a day in early summer, when the keen moorland air, ad- 
mitted at the open windows, bore on its wings something of the 
apricot-smelling sweetness of the furze-blossom all around, as well 
as the scent of the lilac and the may from the morsel of un- 
keript rugged lawn in front of the house. Perhaps, after all, 
Blackhall was not barer than many an Italian palace of historic 
name and fame. Neither were its domestic arrangements simpler 
or more frugal. But the pity of it was that Italian palaces and 
their economy are not as arule familiar to the English middle 
and lower classes. The habits of a mercurial southern people, 
living much in the open air from pleasure no less than from neces- 
sity, do not suit the dwellers in a northern region, who are early 
forced into forethought and diligence and substantial provision for 
fireside comfort and adornment, according to the station in life of 
the thinker and worker. A ménage of bare boards and thread- 
bareness had no meaning at Oxcleeve save as an indication of 
pennilessness or sordid quarrelling with established customs. 
Though there were a few homely yeomen squires surviving in 
Devonshire, for any man born in Jem Endicott’s position to do no 
more for the reception and entertainment of two young girls, his 
sisters, fresh from school, than to make them free of such an 
establishment, argued one of two things. Either he was in more 
extreme straits than had been supposed, and could find neither 
money nor credit to employ in the most modest refurnishing of 
the house; or he was what Mrs. Reynolds had represented him, 
an unlicked cub, a sour and sulky Timon, who did not think 
his fellows—especially his social equals—had done well by him 
and his, and therefore did not wish to ask for their further 
suffrages—in fact, meant to have no more to do with them than 
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he could help. Something of both of these reasons had to do with 
Jem’s churlish behaviour. He had not the means to give more than 
the most rough-and-ready mending and re-lining to the house, 
which had been his father’s and was now his own, unless his credi- 
tors took it from him, and he did not attempt more than he could 
not possibly avoid, because under present circumstances he did not 
care to return to the class and circle from which he had in a great 
measure dropped. He had no desire for that influx of half pitying, 
half scornful, wholly critical company of old friends and neighbours, 
of which Mrs. Reynolds had been one of the few avant-cowrewrs. 
She had implied that the main body would have followed her 
if Jem Endicott had shown any right feeling for himself and 
proper consideration for his female relations in the light of 
their sex, gentle breeding, and future prospects, which hung in 
the balance. Jem was simply struggling to pay the debts his 
father had left to him together with a blighted name, because the 
younger man was ruggedly honest, no doubt, but also to defy and 
get the better of those who distrusted him. Either he was destitute 
of the ambition, for which he had been given a certain amount of 
credit, to redeem his fortunes im. order to return to the ranks of 
the moorland squirearchy, more than partially closed to him, or, 
under the prolonged difficulty of the heavy task he had under- 
taken, the ambition was becoming rapidly stamped out of him. 

In some respects Jem, more than any other of his family, 
unless his sister Joanna, had been the scapegoat of the sins and 
sorrows of his predecessors. He had been old enough, even when 
he was a boy at school, to understand something of the reproach 
which clung to his name and to have it branded into him. He 
had come back to face the lingering obloquy of his mother’s and 
sister’s disgrace, his father’s shame and ruin, in the place where 
it had all happened. 

Jem had endured the ordeal, living on and fighting his battle 
where the wrong had been done, until he had no wish, or only a 
faint and fugitive one, to win back what had been lost to him in 
public consideration and regard. It was well known that, even 
after his sisters had joined him, he not only rejected with scant 
courtesy all faltering invitations for him to re-enter the bosoms 
of the families of his fellow squires, he took what rest and refresh- 
ment he cared for in the sanded parlour of the Furze Bush, the 
Oxcleeve inn, among the moormen and peasant proprietors of 
the district. Yet he was never exactly accused of being a lover 
of low company, for though he was a regular frequenter of the 
place, it was not as the equal of the other frequenters. He was no 
sot, or buffoon of a Tony Lumpkin. Indeed he kept aloof from 
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the inn circle as from other circles. He was temperate enough 
to have worn the Blue Ribbon. He was proud in his way, and 
sat apart in the chair which was reserved for his use, nobody inter- 
fering with him or even addressing him unless he gave them 
permission by speaking first. The very landlord, generally 
cock of his walk, only showed his regard for Jem Endicott, who 
spent so little on the premises which the young man favoured 
with his heavy-browed down-looking countenance, by respectfully 
inviting him into the family room when the front room was 
crowded with shepherds and moormen, and waiting upon him there 
as his most honoured guest. Perhaps it was this subtle acknow- 
ledgment of his superiority which the poor fellow received nowhere 
else that was the great charm of the situation. Certainly some 
of the pleasantest, most restful of young ,Endicott’s not very 
pleasant or restful life had been spent in the Furze Bush in the 
armchair in the chimney-corner, or at the window which looked 
out on the garden, smoking his pipe, reading his newspaper, 
watching the customers at the bar, or the passers-by in the village 
street ; or looking out on the garden, where, in the arbour, of a 
summer evening, little Kitty Carew, the daughter of the widowed 
innkeeper, would sit, going over her school-exercises, preparing 
her school-seams, or running up and correcting the scores of her 
father’s customers. Tom Carew bore a good old Devonshire name, 
though he had no other claim to gentle birth, and Kitty was 
such a fine scholar, as well as such a pattern of steadiness, that 
she was a favourite with the vicar, and had been selected 
by him at an unusually early age, while still in her teens, to fill 
the post of his schoolmistress. Her father was so gratified by 
the compliment that, though he c ould ill spare his clever, good 
little girl, his only child, from the double post of mistress and 
maid which her mother had left vacant, he was fain to find a sub- 
stitute for Kitty in an elderly female cousin. He did not cast 
scorn on his inn, which, in those respectable days, was as little 
noisy and rough and as free from scandal as an old-fashioned 
village inn—half inn, half alehouse—could well be. But he 
took heart of grace, and opened his eyes to the fact that Kitty 
was safer and happier in the school even than under her 
father’s roof, to which she returned every night. Her position 
in the school was fitter for her and more honourable and in- 
dependent than her position in the Furze Bush could have been. 
If this could be said during his reign as lord and master of the 
inn, it would be still more true should Kitty survive him and 
be left without father as well as without mother while the girl 
was still young and unmarried. 
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In the mornings at Blackhall Jem Endicott had an early break- 
fast in company with his sister Lucy. Celia did not often trouble 
herself to join them. She came down when she was ready, and 
frequently ate her breakfast in solitude. Jem had a habit, which 
might have been picked up from examples supplied for his study at 
the Furze Bush, of satisfying his hunger on hunches of bread eaten 
with his coffee, while for anything farther he was unswervingly 
faithful to Sally Beaver’s scrambled eggs and rashers of bacon. Celia 
liked what Sally called ‘ kickshaws,’ which, though they were only 
bits of toast to her cup of tea, and saucers of fresh-made clotted 
cream, with such fruit as Sally had been able te preserve during the 
previous summer, took a little longer to prepare, and when pre- 
pared could stand waiting without injury to them. It was, there- 
fore, of less consequence that the elder of the two sisters was often 
not present at what might be called the family breakfast-table. 
When Jem rose from it, he. generally repaired to his fields or 
to the moor to inspect his cattle and sheep. The last-mentioned 
duty sometimes took him long distances, so that he was little 
within doors. Whoever had followed him would have found a 
man less in stature than Hugh Endicott, but still a big man with 
a share of the same strapping comeliness. His rough Tweed suit 
and battered straw hat did not fit in so badly with it; what: really 
spoilt his looks was his downcast, more or less cullen, air. That was 
something very different from the swaggering joviality and devil- 
may-careness which had distinguished wild Hugh Endicott in his 
earlier years. 

The two recreations which Jem had reserved for himself were 
hunting and fishing. He could hardly have been a Devonshire 
man and not clung to horses and hounds. As for fishing, it afforded 
him his sole holidays. After he had exhausted the streams and 
pools in his neighbourhood, he went off every summer when work 
among the cattle and sheep was slackest. He walked the whole 
length of his journey and slept in inns like the Furze Bush, or 
in shepherds’ huts, the accommodation of which lent the inns a 
reflected splendour, and so contrived to afford the expense of his 
expedition. 

But Jem was seen to greatest advantage when he was on 
horseback. Horses were no luxury on the vast moor, where a 
native breed was said to have flourished in the long past. It 
still maintained many hundreds of strong serviceable ponies. If 
they were not Katerfeltos, they were at least capable of con- 
siderable cultivation. But a man like Jem Endicott, who took a 
solitary pride in the horse which he often groomed and fed with his 
own hands, was not content with a moor pony. He indulged in 
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one luxury, and that was his sorrel, ‘Dragon.’ He was a bold, 
keen rider, and would sooner clear the gate at Blackhall, horse 
and all, than take the trouble of alighting to unfasten it. He 
did not deny himself any chance of following the hounds as 
he denied himself so much else, though he was glum and un- 
social in his hunting as in every other occupation. He made no 
friendly acquaintances at the meet, and rode home unaccom- 
panied by any cheery comrade in the grey foggy afternoons, 
But when he came galloping back past the Oxcleeve church and 
school, across the goose-greens, and down what there was of a 
village street, scattering the sheep-dogs and the geese before him, 
he looked to unsophisticated eyes rather a gallant figure. It 
was as in the old ballad, when the bonnie Earl o’ Moray ‘cam’ 
sounding through the toun.’ The spell was not broken when Jem 
pulled up at the door of the Furze Bush in order to give, in a gruff 
word or two, the coveted information of where the fox had been 
killed, how the scent was holding, and at what place the meet was 
to be next day. There was a breath of the knight of romance 
about him then, instead of the broken-down air of the loutish 
squire of Blackhall. 


CHaPTerR VIII. 
CELIA AND LUCY ENDICOTT. 


Not only had Lucy and Jem breakfasted together on a day in 
question, Celia had finished her breakfast also. Sally Beaver had 
cleared the table and the sisters were at liberty to follow their own 
pursuits. Lucy was looking after her flowers, snipping off the dead 
leaves, stirring up the earth, and watering the pots from the little 
can kept below the stand. After this duty was done she would sit 
down opposite her little work-basket, prepared to occupy herself with 
its contents, unless Celia called on her to go out or to do something 
else. For it was Lucy who kept up the sedulously subdued sketchy 
fancy work she had learned at school, and diligently embroidered 
in dull colours and skeleton patterns innumerable mats and cushions, 
when she was not hemming those half curtains for the bedroom win- 
dows which required to be perpetually changed and renewed. Their 
fleeting character might be partly due to Jem’s tearing his down 
about once a day, and to Beaver, according to Sally, ‘a-spiling of 
hissen with his great mucky fingers.’ Sally’s soul was vexed by 
the getting up of these ‘rags o’ curtains,’ and was in no way 
soothed by the impartiality with which Lucy dealt out a curtain 
for the special benefit of Sally and Beaver. 

To watch Lucy in the making of those everlasting curtains, 
which she regarded as a much more serious obligation than 
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the fancy work, one might have been tempted to conclude that 
the whole duty of woman lay in a nutshell. It was to provide 
spotless clear-starched curtains which blurred the view from upper 
windows, that were only looked down upon with difficulty at 
many yards’ distance from the garret windows of one or two 
cottages at the end of the village. 

It was not a very large-minded version of woman’s mission, but 
at least two things could be said for it—it did not fit in with 
Mrs. Reynolds’ wholesale denunciation of the Endicott girls. 
And it was a great deal better than any theory which permitted 
what was Lucy’s sister Celia’s practice, alternations between being 
furiously busy on her own account and totally idle where the 
interests of others were concerned. 

Celia Endicott was doing nothing at this moment. She was 
sitting, leaning with her elbows on the table, and her hands clasped 
under her chin, just as at another moment she would be lying 
back on the hard unyielding chair, which had not been made 
for such ease, with her white fingers interlaced above her head, 
or walking up and down with her arms akimbo or her hands clapsed 
behind her back. 

Celia and Lucy both bore traces of their descent as strongly 
after their different fashions as Jem did after his. These Endi- 
cotts were what circumstances had made them, which may be said 
of most of us; but theirs had not been happy circumstances, 
likely to foster every virtue and grace. It might have been 
thought that the two girls had been kept out of the family mis- 
deeds and misfortunes. Celia and Lucy had been mere children 
when the tragedy was wrought out. They had been taken away 
from the neighbourhood, and their guardians had determined, 
with a not unmerciful purpose, that the little girls should grow 
up as ignorant as possible of what it perhaps concerned them 
more than anyone else to know, with regard to certain passages 
in the family history. So far as anybody interested was aware, 
nobody had ever spoken to the pair, except to turn aside their 
childish questions when the events happened, of what had become 
of Mrs. Endicott and Joanna, and of the latter end of Hugh 
Endicott. There was an impression among the relations. who 
had assumed the care of Celia and Lucy that they believed 
their mother and sister as well as their father had died like 
ordinary persons, only that the first two had been lost to the 
family by a double sickness and death. It was alleged that 
Celia, who possessed a lively imagination, had been heard to 
give a detailed account of their funeral. If the true state of. 
the case—either with regard to Mrs. Endicott and Joanna or 
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to Hugh Endicott—was communicated to the head of the school 
in which the girls were placed, it was under a seal of secrecy 
which there was no temptation to break. It was more in the school- 
mistress’s interest that those family histories of her pupils which 
were not altogether creditable should remain hidden in oblivion, 
than that they should be picked to pieces by a censorious public. 
Neither was there any great likelihood that in the crude school 
gossip—an immature reflection of the gossip of the world—the 
girls’ fellow-pupils would give out garbled editions of the truth 
in spurts of malice, within hearing of the victims. Yet the two 
knew perfectly, though they did not speak of it directly even to 
each other, the outline of their story—knew it as well and with 
as great an effect upon them as if they had lived in the midst 
of it, or as if it had been inhumanly dinned into their ears after 
the fashion in which, in the old days, their father had kept savagely 
reminding their mother of her meditated transgression. The single 
beneficial result of the silence which had been preserved on the 
subject, silence which was in itself a blight and a terror, appeared 
in the wholesome shame which enveloped the past more or 
less where the surviving members of the family were concerned. 
None of them would lightly venture to overleap the nameless 
barriers and rake up the ashes of dead fires, among themselves, 
in the privacy of such a home as they shared, not to say in public 
to an audience of strangers. Not even Celia would openly attack 
the old ugly scandal, though she was quite capable of nibbling at it, 
and making her own of it, under the rose, with Jem and Luey— 
particularly with Lucy. 

Celia had been hardened, and not softened, by the trial in 
which she had perforce borne a part. She was, in her precociously 
womanly way, even more of an Ishmaelite than Jem was believed 
to be, with her hand still more against every woman than his was 
against every man. Yet she never in a straightforward manner 
mentioned her mother and elder sister any more than her father 
to Jem and Lucy. Something kept her back. She was not sosure 
now that the two whose sensational funeral she had evolved from 
her childish consciousness were dead, though she certainly hoped 
they were. She did not in the least know what had become of them, 
and she would not inquire, any more than Jem or Lucy would ask 
tidings of those who were dead to them. Celia indemnified herself 
for the self-restraint, whenever she chose, in her intercourse with 
her sister. Frequently, when the two were alone together, though 
rarely before strangers, she made biting allusions to the family 
history, and drew cutting deductions in a spirit of defiance, either 
of bitter mockery or of angry rebellion. But it was also true that 
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even in the glittering metallic gaiety of her lighter moods she 
used the knowledge which had come to her in such an intangible 
manner, as a weapon in her armoury, with which she could deal 
cruel wounds in sheer sport. Unhappily for Celia Endicott’s re- 
lations and friends, to inflict mental pain on the persons nearest 
to her, when the mood was upon her, appeared a necessity of her 
nature, adding zest to her pleasure and comforting her in vexation. 
Whether in her strange idiosyncracy she realised the suffering she 
caused, is a totally different matter. Unquestionably her eyes only 
sparkled more brightly or blazed more fiercely, for the spectacle of 
her sister Lucy listening to her with a white face, trembling lips 
and scared eyes. 

It may be judged, naturally enough, that with these uncom- 
fortable characteristics Celia Endicott was an unpopular person, 
detested and shunned by all with whom she came in contact. 
It depended on the closeness of the contact, and the nature of 
the people involved in it. There was a self-sufficing potentiality 
about her which recommended her to an overburdened world, 
especially to people of weaker character than herown. She did not 
complain, or impose her troubles and injuries on anybody, save, 
indeed, on her sister Lucy. Though Celia would not go out into 
the world and work for her maintenance, she could look after and 
take care of herself in a way which conveyed an impression, per- 
fectly correct, that she was ridding her neighbours of a consider- 
able burden which they must otherwise have borne. She was 
almost always gay ; and there is so much sorrow in the world that 
gaiety of any kind is apt to be welcome, especially to unreflecting 
spirits. When it suited her she had a superficial bonhomie, which 
was her most obvious quality to an outer circle in whose estima- 
tion she stood fairly well—far before Lucy. By force of circum- 
stances the sisters had few acquaintances, while Celia at least had 
no desire for female friends. The circle referred to consisted 
chiefly of not over-particular onlookers, many of whom were in- 
clined to condone such errors as were laid to Celia’s charge, and 
to think rather favourably of her.—‘ Poor, handsome, high-spirited 
Miss Endicott, nothing sly about her. She had a great deal to 
live down for which she was not accountable ; she was wasting her 
youth in a remote moorland village with a lout and screw of a 
brother and a demure puss of a sister who was not the image of 
her mother for nothing. Miss Endicott’s jests and laughter were 
quite creditable to her.’ 

‘Well, what is to be the order of the day, Lucy?’ asked Celia 
carelessly, over her clasped hands; ‘are we to fall asleep and dream 
fora hundred years, in order to be awakened by two romantic fools 
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of princes at last ? Or, what would be better still, I dare say, shall 
we go down hand in hand to the Bar, plunge in, and, as we were 
never taught to swim like the heroines of American novels, rid 
Jem of the burden of two such useless ornaments as we are, and 
have done with this unsatisfactory world at once ?’ 

‘How can you say such horrible things, Celia?’ cried Lucy, 
hastily putting down her watering-can, and pressing back her yellow 
hair from both sides of her forehead, asmuch distressed and scandal- 
ised as if the hearing of such horrible things was altogether new to 
her. ‘You know it is a sin even to jest of what would be a great 
crime. You speak as if Jem, our own brother, did not care for us.’ 

‘Good little girl, who has profited by her vicar’s last sermon! 
And what a pity the parson cannot hear her, for I am afraid 
her high moral tone would be lost on his cousin Tony, as it is 
on unworthy me, I am sorry to say,’ said Celia, bent on torment- 
ing Lucy in lieu of bigger game. ‘And so Jem cares for us, does 
he? I must say that is news to me, though he is our brother. 
It looks very much like it, doesn’t it?’ and she glanced contemp- 
tuously round the room—poverty-stricken and picturesque. 

‘Well, what would you have?’ protested Lucy, showing the 
same ready disposition to tears which had been conspicuous in 
her mother. ‘You know Jem is very poor, yet he has taken us 
in, and does not propose to turn us out. Hedoes not ask us to re- 
lieve him by going out into the world as governesses or companions, 
He does not expose us to any other cruel reverse which we were 
not born and brought up to.’ 

It was clear from Lucy’s manner and from her not very logical 
speech that she was not in the least familiar with the dignities 
or the charms of the higher education for women. Indeed, the 
girls had been brought up in an old-fashioned second-rate school, 
and though even second-rate schools are a good deal better now 
than they were wont to be, and the Endicotts had been well 
enough taught in the ordinary branches of a tolerably liberal 
education, with the usual list of accomplishments, the idea of. pur- 
suing knowledge for knowledge’s sake, or of entering upon inde- 
pendent careers, was as foreign to them as it would have been to 
their grandmother. Lucy could not have compassed such a career, 
though it had been brought before her in its most alluring form. 
Celia might, but her nimble wits had been turned in a very 
different direction—to getting what enjoyment and amusement 
she could out of life, since it did not appear to her that she 
was likely to get much else, and to paying back in her own fashion 
the disdain and neglect with which she was persuaded the world 
was prepared to treat her and her sister. 10% 
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Celia resembled her father personally, though she was neither 
like her brother Jem nor her sister Joanna, both of whom had 
displayed their father’s traits in different styles. Celia looked 
as if she ought to have been tall, with her broad shoulders and 
long arms, but somehow she failed in height; she was rather 
shorter than Lucy. It was as if the blast of adversity which had 
blighted her fortunes and perverted her nature had also in a 
degree stunted her physically. Not that there was the slightest 
lack of health or even of bodily harmony in Celia’s lack of height ; 
on the contrary, there was something not merely vigorous but 
agreeable to look upon in her square shoulders, together with 
the erectness and elasticity of her carriage and gait. Her figure, 
which the tightly-fitting jerseys and plain skirts she generally 
wore suited admirably, did more than give an impression of power, 
it suggested a certain robust grace born of power. In spite of 
her fits of laziness she was, when she liked, as indefatigable and 
unsurpassable a walker as her sister Joanna had been; she was 
good at all games which demanded cool skill and endaring strength. 
She would have been an excellent tennis player and dancer, only 
she hardly ever got the opportunity. Her face was handsome, 
like all the Endicott faces; but in place of the gloom which had 
darkened some of them, hers was set in lines of hard aggressive 
brightness, and lurking malice; not the mindless mischief of a child, 
but the sardonic mockery of a woman who knows herself hope- 
lessly in the wrong by no doing of hers, and keenly resents 
her fate. In her bitterness Celia Endicott determined to indemnify 
herself for what she had missed by throwing off all allegiance to 
society and doing what she pleased. She laughed in the faces 
of those who groaned and held up their hands at her conduct; in 
fact, the deeper the groans, the higher the hands held up, the 
greater was her disdainful, 'distempered enjoyment. For withal 
there was something erratic in this girl and her doings—some- 
thing abnormal—a mixture of the stealthy, relentless wild cat, 
and the mowing, mocking monkey. In spite of her vigour of mind 
and body, there was evidence of a mental as well as a moral twist 
in her composition. 

There was no mistake as to what predecessor Lucy Endicott 
took after. She was the image of her mother in her younger days 
—the slender fairness, the yellow hair, the round blue eyes, the 
small white teeth, the expression of shallowness, irresolution, and 
timidity, verging on cravenness—all were reproduced in the daugh- 
ter. Lucy’s very style of dress, allowing for the changes in fashions, 
had an affinity to what had been her mother’s style, though the 
younger woman had never been in circumstances to be smart, and 
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neither had she descended to being slovenly. But there was some- 
thing flowing and fluttering, girlishly, if forlornly, dainty and gay 
in Lucy’s shabby frocks, and in the trimmings of her jackets and 
hats. Her very slippers had been worked in beads by her own 
ingenuity, and her handkerchief was apt to be a rag of muslin 
with a coloured border. Lucy had not taken in at a glance, as 
Celia had done, how unsuitable such toilets were for Blackhall and 
the great moor ; and simply to suit her own convenience, not at all 
in deference to the opinions of others, modified and altered 
what needed modification and alteration. But as for Lucy, she 
never took a walk on the moor without tearing her trimmings, or 
crossed the brooks without sticking among the stones, and having 
those absurd boots of hers all but wrenched apart. She would 
come home with her light sunshade shockingly soiled, her lace veil 
rent, her silk gloves in holes—her entire self a depressed, deplor- 
able, and laughable object. 

However, Lucy Endicott’s early experience had been alto- 
gether different from Mrs. Endicott’s. There had been no fos- 
tering of her small vanities, no vulgarising of any delicacy of 
mind which belonged to her, no frittering away of any sweetness 
and kindness that was native to the girl in false sentiment and 
silly flirtations. There had not been any undermining of her sense 
of duty by accustoming her to a lowstandard of truth and honour, 
any withdrawing of all responsibility and obligation, any launching 
of her on an endless round of petty visiting with which she was 
perpetually distracted, till her not very wise head was fairly turned. 

On the contrary, the butterfly had been under the wheel ; and 
the fact of its remaining uncrushed furnished a faint hope that it 
was not a mere butterfly after all, but an immortal creature that 
might rise to immortal heights under salutary discipline and wise 
training. There was something innocent and child-like still in 
poor Lucy’s confiding, appealing blue eyes, something loyal in 
her frightened attempts to propitiate Jem and do trifles for him 
in return for the shelter he gave her and Celia; something that 
had merit in it in the persistent way in which she stitched on, 
without any encouragement, at those trumpery little mats and 
cushions which she was persuaded made the place look better, 
and was accomplishing something for the others. She would even 
have tried to help Sally Beaver, who was not absolutely saucy or 
harsh where ‘them tew boarding-school misses’ were concerned, 
and had, indeed, rather a liking for Lucy, though Sally could not re- 
frain from grumbling at the additional work the sisters had brought 
upon her. But unfortunately Lucy’s school, with its French gover- 
ness and music and drawing masters, had not imparted to her 
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the slightest elementary knowledge on the subjects of bedmaking 
and cooking, whereas it had impressed on her a dread of losing 
cz ste—a horror of ‘ anything menial.’ The demons of selfishness and 
self-will had not to this day taken possession of Lucy. Her nature 
was like wax in its plasticity; any little reaction of stubbornness 
which she possessed was easily overcome by playing on her want of 
self-reliance and her abounding fears. Her character was very 
much of a blank at present, but that was a good deal better than 
being covered over with evil symbols, for it was just possible that 
it might yet be inscribed with fair handwriting. 


CHAPTER IX. 


GRIEVANCES. 


Cexta and Lucy Endicott had been together all their lives, 
with the exception of the yearin which Celia claimed the seniority. 
The bond of daily and hourly familiarity was between them. 
There was in addition the stronger bond—very strong in the case 
of Lucy—of having nobody else to depend upon and turn to in 
the light of a companion who had an equal share in all her 
fortunes and misfortunes. For Jem and the sisters were com- 
parative strangers to each other. They had grown up apart. 
They had never owned any call to correspond with each other, 
save in the most formal perfunctory schoolboy and schoolgirl 
manner. They had hardly met in the interval between their 
separation and the date at which Celia and Lucy came back un- 
solicited to Blackhall, to establish even such artificial temporary 
relations as existed between them. Jem had not taken kindly to 
his sisters. He submitted to their presence because he did not 
- know how to prevent it; but they were an obstacle and encum- 
brance in a path already heavily enough burdened. In truth he 
did not know what to do with the ‘ tew boarding-school misses,’ as 
Sally defined them and as Jem regarded them—a pair of useless 
fine ladies thrown on his hands. He could not in his manliness, 
and in what strain of a gentleman was left in him, bid them 
take themselves off and maintain themselves in some fashion, 
but he heartily wished they would do so. He resented alike 
Lucy’s transparent awe of him—the idea of anybody standing in 
awe of a miserable beggar like him !—and bungling efforts to help 
him, and Celia’s easy independence, high spirits and sly sarcasm. 

Celia was not without some condescending, matter of course 
liking for Lucy ; but it was mingled with a supreme contempt for 
her sister’s weakness and overshadowed by Celia’s reckless self- 
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assertion, and by the motives which prompted her deliberately to 
trample her neighbours’ feelings and interests under foot, for the 
furtherance of her own ends—even of her idle amusement. 

Over Lucy, Celia had all the overwhelming influence of 
strength over weakness ; of a domineering, unscrupulous temper in 
relation to another hopelessly yielding, full of whys and where- 
fores, of ‘Can’t I do it’s?’ or ‘ Shall I not do it’s?’ 

Lucy had just accomplished a little stand against her sister 
on the heinous impropriety of making a jest on committing 
suicide, and of speaking with perfect candour and composure of 
the absence of fraternal affection on Jem’s part. Could it ever be 
that Celia might work on Lucy and rouse her, as a worm may be 
made to turn, into a frenzy of apprehension where her brother 
was concerned, of blind hostility towards him? Could it be 
that the elder sister might torment and torture the younger; 
hunt, harass, and madden her into enacting the wretched heroine 
of a French tragedy, in which the fumes of sulphur or the water 
of the Seine, with the ghastly Morgue in the background, play the 
prominent part ? 

Celia returned to the subject of Jem and his delinquencies 
towards his sisters. ‘A nice time of it we two poor girls have, 
to be sure,’ said Celia, ‘shut up in a dreary old hole like 
this, not even made decently comfortable for us. Hardly a 
creature, a man creature, I mean—not that we are particularly 
troubled with women creatures—to cross the threshold, unless a 
pottering naturalist and grinning philosopher, who is already a 
bachelor in his third lustre, particular about his flannel vest, and 
nervous about wet feet, like Fielding.’ 

‘I am sure Mr. Fielding does not care for wet feet; and how 
do you know that he is particular about his vest?’ asked the 
too literal Lucy. 

‘ By intuition, my dear, by natural inference. Are you vexed 
because I have not given the first place to a high and mighty 
bishop-elect, wearing his stainless lawn by anticipation, in the 
person of our parson? Oh! but he cannot rule his own house 
according to his canons. His cousin Tony is a fine sample of his 
parishioners.’ 

‘I wonder Mr. North puts up with his cousin,’ exclaimed Lucy, 
with a slightly heightened colour and a small pout of righteous 
indignation. Futile as it might be, it sufficiently cleared her of 
any active share in the lamentable association of the girls’ names 
with that of a man of Tony North’s character. Lucy’s tone, to 
whoever heard it, limited her offence, where grave indiscretion 
was in question, to weak complicity and connivance. ‘Mr. 
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Anthony North must be such a trial to a clergyman,’ went on 
Lucy; ‘and it is so inconsiderate, so ungrateful of him.’ 

‘ We had better hear both sides before we decide,’ said Celia, 
with lazy impartiality. ‘I dare say Mr. Anthony North, as you 
call him, has something to say for his side. But he is not a 
splendid imperial humbug of an Anthony! He is a great deal 
better than that—an amusing, graceless, black sheep of a Tony; 
an obliging, convenient, fetch-and-carry Tony; an impudent 
wretch of a Tony! It is impossible to tell what we owe him,’ 
finished Celia reflectively, with an affectation of conscientious 
thankfulness. 

‘I don’t believe we owe him anything,’ said Lucy hastily. 
‘It is all the other way. I wish we had never seen his face. I 
would give a good deal not to meet him so often. I don’t like his 
coming here when Jem is out. I am sure Jem has been annoyed 
any time that he has returned and found Mr. Tony North here.’ 

‘ And I am sure,’ Celia took up the sentence with a mimicry 
of Lucy’s tone, ‘Jem ought to be glad that we have anything 
else than sheep, cattle and crows to look at and to look at us. 
For if it had been otherwise we must have lost the power of 
human speech by this time—human speech as distinguished from 
the charming dialect of a Beaver. Jem is acquiring it; all his f’s 
are becoming v’s and his s’s z’s; and don’t you notice how widely 
he opens his mouth, and how he works his jaws, though it is only 
for a growl ?’ 

‘Oh, do you think so, Celia ?’ asked Lucy, in real alarm. ‘It 
would be such a pity for Jem to get to speak like the people in 
the village. I have not noticed it, because—well, because he 
speaks so little. Since he has no farm bailiff, he has to be out most 
of the day looking after Beaver and the other men with the cattle, 
sheep and ponies, and he has to keep his farm-books and ac- 
counts in the evening.’ 

‘Yes, and he has to smoke his pipe, and drink his glass of 
beer for the good of the house, in the Furze Bush, with the other 
boors around,’ said Celia sharply. 

Lucy did not answer, unless to hang her head a little lower 
was an answer. She hastened to take up the conversation at the 
point where she had left it. ‘Jem’s mode of speech is just one 
of the few things remaining to distinguish him for the gentle- 
man that he is. He often dresses as roughly as any of the moor- 
men, or as one can fancy a settler in Australia. He won't 
always change his coat before dinner,’ ended poor Lucy, quite 
plaintively. ; 

‘You forget that this stock-farmer, drover and shepherd, hunts 
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when he gets the chance, though he will not be at the small 
trouble and expense of having moor ponies trained for our use,’ 
said Celia, without being at the pains to conceal her exasperation. 
‘ But to return to our sheep, figuratively, since we have little else 
to return to au pied dela lettre ; when shall we begin to “ baa,” do 
you think, Lucey ?’ 

Even Lucy did not feel bound to answer this frivolous question ; 
she began to arrange the contents of her work-basket with punc- 
tilious neatness, while Celia, resting on her elbows, looked on with 
a half scornful, wholly derisive, gleam in her hazel eyes. 

‘ We are not so entirely without acquaintances as you choose 
to pretend,’ protested Lucy. ‘ Mrs. Reynolds called on us and Mrs. 
Lacy talked of calling ; at least so Mrs. Barnes told us when she 
came. You cannot deny that she was quite friendly andkind. She 
said she had girls of her own and understood how strange every- 
thing and everybody must be to us; and she brought Mr. Barnes, 
such a nice old man, and evidently a gentleman, though he was 
actually plainer in his dress and speech than Jem. She pressed 
us to goto Barnes Clyffe, and it is our own fault,’ ended Lucy in 
an aggrieved voice, though she was too entirely swayed by Celia 
to give free utterance to her vexation, ‘that we have barely 
returned her call. When she came again we were out, and not to 
be found on this pathless moor. Now you will not call again at 
Barnes Clyffe, though I’m certain the calling rests with us, and 
is our duty. If you would go, it might be pleasant; we might 
coax Jem to go with us, and I cannot help thinking he might 
make friends with old Mr. Barnes.’ 

‘You are a goose, Lucy,’ said Celia in cold blood, without the 
slightest ill humour. It was a peculiarity of Celia’s that she 
rarely showed signs of temper, even when she was deliberately 
provoking other people and setting them by the ears for her private 
entertainment. She prided herself on her command of temper, 
while it was one of her hardest, most baffling traits, sufficient to 
have disheartened her good angel. Perhaps she made up for it 
by the white heat of her wrath when it was excited. 

‘There are plain men andplainmen. Mr. Barnes appropriates 
the privileges of age as well as of his position, which he has never for- 
feited. The position ofa squire of good birth, good means, and good 
reputation—do you hear ? of good reputation,’ said Celia meaningly, 
while Lucy blenched at the emphatic repetition. ‘It does not 
signify though your model parson has a crow to pluck with old 
Squire Barnes for not being a churchman, as if the Reverend 
Miles, in his seven-and-twentieth year, could have anything to 
say worth hearing by Barnes of Barnes Clyffe in his seventieth or 
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eightieth! But I have no faith in the ostentatious plainness of 
Gregory a Barnes. I believe I prefer the genuine shamefaced 
clownishness of our dear brother Jem: No, I am not going over 
to Barnes Clyffe again, to be patted on the back by Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnes. I won't have them hint to me to adopt the manners of 
their goody-goody hoydens of daughters who sing in the choir and 
teach in the Sunday school. We should have the Reverend 
Miles asking us to teach in the Sunday school next. Fancy 
one of us teaching in a Sunday school, and having the rustics 
reminding us, the first time we offended them, to let charity 
begin at home! It would need two or three generations of the 
strictest pharisaical respectability to’ qualify us to take the mote 
out of our brother’s eye.’ 

Lucy was silent, a silence which only provoked Celia to fresh 
attacks. ‘I declare, Lucy, I believe you would like nothing 
better than to act as another female curate to the Reverend 
Miles,’ cried Celia, suddenly turning upon her sister with a taunt- 
ing gibe, much as a cat would play with a mouse which it could 
despatch at any moment. 

Lucy crimsoned and positively quivered as she shook her 
head, so that a suspicious person might have leapt to the con- 
clusion that there had been something in Celia’s random speech 
which had struck home. Possibly the Reverend Miles had been so 
enterprising, or so left to himself, as to invite Lucy to join his 
staff, and Lucy had ruefully declined. 

‘If my neighbours have not chosen to receive me with the 
consideration to which I am entitled, I will show them that I 
can do without them. I can be a lawto myself and have a king- 
dom of my own. They may think it a fool’s kingdom, but I'll let 
them see there is method in my madness, and plenty of fun, too, 
at their expense, if the solemn wiseacres can ever be brought to 
believe it; plenty of excitement, and all that any woman with a 
spark of spirit would care for.’ 

In her threats Celia had dropped Lucy out of the question. 
She was treating her, to Lucy’s face, as the cipher and nonentity 
which Celia held her sister to be, even when she made use of the 
younger girl’s personality to serve the elder’s purposes. 

It must be admitted that Lucy was behaving very like a 
nonentity. She was simply looking bewildered and frightened, till 
Celia, slightly ashamed of herself, not for the treatment of Lucy, 
but for the comparative earnestness into which she had been 
betrayed, though it had a scoff and a sneer in it, returned 
hastily to the main thread of the conversation. ‘I’m not sucha 
poor creature as to be patronised by the Barneses, still less by that 
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detestable doctor’s widow, their relative. Tony North told me 
what she said of us. I’ll pay Mrs. Reynolds back in her own coin, 
by giving her something to be amazed and horrified at, before we 
have done with each other.’ 

‘I don’t think Tony North ought to have told you what she said, 
or that you should have listened to him,’ said Lucy, nerved by her 
vehement aversion to the gentleman to stand up once more 
against her elder sister and mentor. 

Celia was nettled. She did not care for Lucy’s code of honour, 
but her own queer code forbade her to act, as she was never- 
theless quite well aware that she frequently acted, in a manner 
that was not in accordance with the standard of a lady. Celia 
was much more sensitive on a question affecting her ladyhood 
than on one which had to do with her womanhood ; and even in 
the case which touched her, it was conviction of having com- 
mitted the error, and not its committal, that she feared. ‘ Non- 
sense!’ she said impatiently; ‘nobody save a hypocrite or a 
simpleton would air such scruples. Everybody likes to hear what 
her dear friend says of her. Not that Mrs. Reynolds is any 
friend of mine, dear or detestable, though I fancy I enjoyed our 
scamp Tony’s delicious burlesque of her pious horror nearly as much 
as if she had been. He is a perfect windfall to keep us alive and 
prevent our degenerating, as our beloved brother is reverting, to 
the original type of the Endicotts. Imagine us in sun-bonnets, 
canvas aprons and clogs—youthful versions of Sally Beaver !’ 

‘How can you talk such absurd stuff?’ protested Lucy 
helplessly. 

‘Because I must do it or die. I have a notion that our 
excellent clergyman is in the same condition. He has to keepa 
private black sheep, a shifty ci-devant man about town, for a safety 
valve from the results of his own excessive religious rectitude and 
unslumbering vigilance as a pattern parish priest. Don’t you 
enjoy hearing Tony North’s highly spiced society-talk, and getting 
glimpses of his immeasurably wider experience ?’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ said Lucy, very sincerely, but a little depre- 
catingly. ‘I suppose it is because I am not clever enough, since 
you like it. But it seems to me that he is always saying ill- 
natured things with a smile or a laugh that makes them pass 
for pieces of wit. I don’t think I care for such wit. I cannct 
help an impression, though it may be wrong and unjust, that 
he invents as he goes along.’ 

‘ Of course it is shockingly wrong and heinously unjust,’ said 
Celia witha ringing laugh. ‘ But if he does invent, what a capital 
inventor he must be—off-hand, too! What a first-rate raconteur 
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—not a wretched retailer of anecdotes at a drowsy dinner-table, 
or a long-winded, high-flown, unfortunate being of a novelist 
writing for bread-and-butter, but a man who lies, or romances— 
it is all the same—spontaneously, with grace, for the pleasure of 
the thing, as well as for the benefit of the listeners.’ 

Lucy sat dumb. There was nothing she could say to this 
panegyric. 

Celia did not need encouragement to prolong it. ‘Tony is an 
immense acquisition to the skirts of civilised society on the edge 
of asavage moor. He ought to receive the handsomest testi- 
monial which can be provided for him—indeed he ought. I for 
one am willing to contribute my mite to the utmost of my small 
ability. And I have told you,’ continued Celia, getting up 
yawning and stretching her long arms above her head in an attitude 
of easy abandonment that would have been utterly inadmissible out 
of a harvest-field or a cottage kitchen a dozen years before. ‘I 
am inclined to argue he is a boon of no mean kind for the enliven- 
ment of a sternly exemplary young clergyman, sticking fast in 
the dreary dead level, the pretentious gravity and solemn make- 
believe of his professional duties.’ 

‘I don’t in the least know what you mean,’ said Lucy, who 
looked uselessly hot and ineffectually angry, like a ruffled pigeon, 
while she took refuge in the ignorance and perplexity which in 
themselves were perfectly genuine. ‘But I am certain you are 
altogether wrong about Mr. North—the clergyman,I mean. He 
is not weary of his work. He is very much interested in it. 
Everybody says he is devoted to it. He is very good and kind, 
though he makes people stand in awe of him. I suppose he cannot 
help that,’ finished Lucy, with a quick sigh. 

‘I suppose not,’ said Celia. ‘But does he make innocents 
stand inawe of him? He does not make me; but then I am not 
an innocent. In fact it would be rather a shock to the world, and not 
at all likely to be successful, if either of us took up the réle,’ she 
added, shrugging her shoulders and speaking with her sarcastic 
emphasis. 

‘How can you be so horrid ?’ said Lucy, writhing. ‘ But that 
is not what we were speaking about. It strikes me Oxcleeve is 
very fortunate, after what I have heard of some of the former 
vicars, to have Mr. North for a clergyman.’ 

Celia strolled to the window as if she were tired of the subject, 
but turned round instantly. ‘Speak of the gentleman whom the 
Reverend Miles believes he resembles least—though Tony North 
would be so prosaic as to assert that both of them are black- 
coats—and he is sure to appear; there is the vicar opening the 
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gate at this very moment. To what do we owe the honour of his 
visit? Is it possible that he observed me interchanging sympa- 
thetic glances and cocked-hat notes with his cousin Tony in church 
last Sunday, and has come to rebuke me? Or does he wish to hear 
your opinion on the Athanasian creed and the more debateable 
clauses of the Thirty-nine Articles? Or are you to descant on 
the enormities of the former vicars? Rather an odd subject for a 
young lady and gentleman to discuss, but one need not wonder at 
anything.’ 

Lucy was not listening, she was hastily making straight the 
little litter of wools at her elbow, and looking about to see that 
the poor room was as presentable as she could make it. Then 
glancing at the door with an air of expectation which had some- 
thing in it of the awe of which she had spoken, and something 
also of wistful admiration, a wave of delicate pink passed over 
her fair skin from the tip of her chin to the roots of her yellow 
hair. 


CHAPTER X. 


A CLERICAL VISITOR. 


THE Rev. Miles North was tall, fair and pale, with closely- 


cropped blonde hair and closely-trimmed beard and moustache, the 
latter naturally tending to invisibility, from the lightness of 
the hair and the fairness of the skin underneath. In features, 
as in figure, he would have been a handsome young man, a little 
under thirty, had it not been for the same want of shade in his face 
which Queen Elizabeth enjoined in her portraits, and for a certain 
impassiveness of expression and rigidity of muscle, the effect of 
which was increased by his straight black coat and white tie, 
since he was a man rarely out of uniform. The defects in his appear- 
ance agreed with the definition which George Fielding gave of the 
clergyman’s character: ‘ North would really be a fine fellow if he 
would not be continually putting force on himself, and if he would 
sometimes sink the parish priest in the man.’ 

But Miles North was bent on doing with all his might what- 
ever his hand found to do in his office; and as the natural man 
demanded some indulgence, perhaps all the more urgently in pro- 
portion to the extent to which it was denied lawful ease and enjoy- 
ment, there was a necessity that he should put force on himself 
and wear his clerical armour night and day. Inthe same manner 
he had such a high ideal of the parish priest and such an ardent 
desire to walk up to his ideal, that he was inclined to undervalue 
the mere man and trample upon him. He had not come to the 
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stage in his history, if he ever reached it, when he would do 
justice to the man also, and would not be afraid to trust him as 
God’s creature in a broader sense than the priest. He did not see 
that all men in the very manhood which Miles North was tempted 
to undervalue belonged toa divine priesthood, of which the human 
priesthood, though it might also be ordained of God, was but a 
figure. 

Considering what Miles North was—a high-minded, unswerv- 
ingly righteous man—it was of less consequence that he not only 
worked hard himself, but also called on others to work hard, 
requiring from them the same painful self-denial which he practised. 
He had been fairly acceptable to the rude, half-wild sheep of this 
moorland pasture-ground. The fact was, they had been accustomed 
to be ridden over and ruled despotically. But whatever they had 
lost, it was not a certain rough loyalty in the middle of their some- 
times half-brutal and insolent independence. The population, 
making slow inroads, which it took centuries to accomplish, on the 
everlasting moor, had an inherent reverence for the strength and 
stcadfastness which belonged to their bleak tors—unfailing land- 
marks, and to the deeply shadowed cavities of their cleeves which no 
succession of seasons served to fill up or diminish. Miles North’s 
godliness, his concern for his Master’s honour and his brethren’s 
good, and the subserviency of his own interests and inclinations to 
what went before them, came likea revelation tothe coarse, passionate 
people, and shone in their eyes as transcendent virtues when com- 
pared with what the natives had known of former clergymen—utterly 
careless, indifferent men, belonging to an ill-equipped, debased 
section of the sons of the Church. To say of any one of them 
that he was a renowned fox-hunter and a jolly boon companion 
was high praise; and when to these unclerical qualities had been 
added a little common honesty, a more or less reckless open-handed- 
ness with sundry precious grains of human kindness and tenderness 
of heart, the sum total of priestly worth was reached. 

Miles North never rode to hounds, which was a great mistake. 
He liked hunting, and might with a clear conscience have per- 
mitted it to himself sometimes. Besides, any individual feat he 
had accomplished or gallant performance he had joined in on the 
field which Dame Nature had tossed and tumbled to make fit 
ground for such achievements, might have served to recommend 
him to those of his parishioners who still stood aloof from him, 
and been a bond of union between him and such a young man as Jem 
Endicott. But no doubt the Rev. Miles showed his courage and 
daring in other ways, else he would have been regarded as a mere 
milksop, and treated to a small measure of respect in these regions. 
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He would scour the moor in all directions in search of a lost mare 

and her foal, not to say a lost woman and her child. He would risk 
missing his way in solitudes that were practically as illimitable 
as the North American prairies or the Australian bush, and being 
benighted and in danger of perishing of cold and hunger, before he 
could recover the clue to his whereabouts and return to the dwellings 
of men. As for the pixies and other denizens of the spirit-world, 
including the Yahoo shapes of men transformed to ponies, like the 
famous Benjie gair, said to occupy the far recesses of the moor— 
these his ghostly calling might have enabled him to encounter 
with composure and comparative impunity. But no power of 
writing sermons, or laying ghosts, or defying the devil would 
serve him in the same stead as a brave heart and acool head, with 
the strong limbs of a trained swimmer, when the boat he had 
appointed to meet him failed him, and he breasted the Bar in flood 
in order to carry in time the last consolations of religion to a poor 
old woman sobbing out her dying breath in a hovel far from her kind. 

It might be said that the Rev. Miles North had, on the whole, 
pursued a conquering path in his career asa born leader and guide 
of the people up to the present time. He had carried through 
with a tolerably high hand many of his plans for reforming the 
neglected condition into which the ancient church had fallen, and 
for rendering its service as reverent and orderly as in its palmiest 
days. He had established a school, and instituted classes and 
meetings, where a man as sincere but less resolute and inde- 
fatigable in his youth and vigour would have failed. He had not 
spared himself, and it may be said also he had not spared other 
people, yet he had managed to be generally liked as well as 
generally respected and feared. 

Still without question such a pinnacle of attainment had its 
difficulties and perils. He wasa good deal exercised by the demon- 
strative approbation of his work and of himself on the part of such 
a woman as Mrs. Reynolds, and the very fact of having accom- 
plished so much as he had done piqued him with the mortifying 
consciousness that he could not do more ; could not with the power 
of the Master’s commission make fools wise, the cruel gentle, the 
churl liberal, the unclean clean. 

But one of the two great thorns in Miles North’s flesh at this 
date was his cousin, Tony North, who, by the vicar’s free will, 
had found a refuge in the out-of-the-way Devonshire vicarage, 
and was there as a scourge to lash its master’s pride, official and 
personal; since do as he might, strive as he would, every appeal 
which he made to that polished and callous specimen of humanity 

fell off as from a wall of adamant. 
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The other source of torment calculated to weaken the young 
clergyman’s sense of satisfaction was, strange to say, his humble 
admirer, Lucy Endicott. He knew her sad history, he pitied her 
from the bottom of his heart, he would fain have protected her if 
he could. He did more, he apprehended with a subtle mixture of 
pleasure and pain the light in which he himself appeared to Lucy 
—as more like a god than a man, as the most enviable of human 
beings. Did he not bear an honest name? Was not his calling 
—which he worthily fulfilled—the most honourable of all callings ? 
Could it not be said truly of him that he had nothing to hide and 
nothing to fear; that his antecedents were as irreproachable as his 
present life was, and that he was a tower of strength against all 
future errors and failures? How different this man, happy in his 
ability and goodness, his absolute safety, his clear conscience, his 
creditable family traditions, from a poor girl like Lucy, who had in- 
herited nothing save disgrace, who could not claim her right in any 
of the good which coming years might bring, whose prospects were 
altogether uncertain and rather hopeless, who had no faith in herself, 
who felt driven as an unfortunate fate and Celia might drive her. 

Yet Lucy did not cry out against the inequality of human 
fortunes, or complain that the Judge of all the world had not acted 
fairly by her. She bore no grudge against Miles North for being 
possessed of all that she wanted. She accepted her lot so far 
meekly and resignedly, and contented herself with humbly ad- 
miring what she could not dream of rivalling. 

Miles North saw the attitude of her mind from the first time 
that his eyes met those of Lucy in his parish church, and, without 
confessing it to himself, feared it for both of them. He felt that it 
held an indescribable temptation for him in what ought to have 
been his great superiority in years, character, position, experience 
—everything. He felt himself drawn by a powerful attraction ; 
and he had not the slightest desire—on the contrary, he believed 
that he had an invincible objection—to be thus attracted. Of the 
two sisters Miles North disliked Celia ; but he feared Lucy with her 
blue eyes, her yellow hair, her artless exaggerated regard for 
himself, with something like an instinctive dread. 

It was, therefore, no slight effort for him to come and sit there 
opposite to her, to look round him at the poor bare sitting-room 
with hardly any of the conventional attributes of a gentleman’s 
home, to glance at her and inadvertently reckon up the elements 
of sweetness and modesty which belonged to her, if she had ever 
had a fair chance given her. It wasa still greater trial to him to 
interfere in her private affairs, and seek to give her sound counsel 
and needful warning. 
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Miles North received no support in what he was going to do, 
either from Celia or Lucy. Celia sat and looked demurely at 
him, with her head a trifle on one side, as if she were taking stock 
of him, and preparing to make her own of him in the way of 
amusement. lLucy’s admiration was too much mingled with awe to 
permit her tospeak readily. She sat and trembled lest she should 
say or do anything amiss, lest she should displease him even 
when she was virtually worshipping him. And he could read her 
mind as if it were a book open in his hand, while the writing 
covered him with a not untender confusion and perturbation; he, 
the innately dignified clergyman, absorbed in his work—and such 
a work! The whole position made his task doubly hard and well- 
‘nigh insurmountable. 

‘You are fond of walking, you walk a good deal on the moor, 
don’t you, Miss Endicott ?’ he remarked, with desperate vagueness, 
looking on the table before him and idly turning over the pages 
of a book which was lying there, instead of looking at Celia. 

‘Yes, where should we walk?’ answered Celia, with her dis- 
turbing promptness and lurking satire. ‘I hope there is no ob- 
jection from the crows, or the flocks and herds. My language is 
patriarchal and Biblical—that is the effect of your company. By- 
the-by, don’t condemn me for the contents of the book you are 
handling. It is not mine, it is borrowed. I did not even borrow 
it; that was done by Lucy, just to keep up her French,’ with a 
slight drawl. 

Miles acted as if he had got leave to open the book. Indeed, 
he might not have waited for leave, for it was a defect, both in the 
man and the clergyman, that he had a tendency to assume the 
character of the spiritual director on all occasions. He turned to 
the fly-leaf of what proved a French novel, by Daudet. Above the 
title was scrawled ‘ Anthony North.’ 

The visitor’s countenance could not be said to fall or even 
to change, but he closed the book hastily as if he had seen some- 
thing disagreeable to him. 

Before he could make any remark Lucy faintly deprecated 
what she imagined might be his wrath. ‘I have hardly looked 
into it. If it is not a nice book, of course I shall not read it. If 
you do not approve of it, I shall not open it again. As Celia said, 
it was only for my French. I am afraid I shall forget it all, and 
that would be a pity, would it not, after the trouble and expense 
of acquiring it? We have no French newspaper here as we had 
at school; indeed, Jem gets only one English newspaper. Old 
lesson-books, however good, are dry by association, I suppose. Mr. 
North offered me a loan of this book, but I'll return it at once if 
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you think I had better not keep it.’ Lucy finished her confused 
jumble of apology and defence by metaphorically sinking at her 
vicar’s feet with an instant offer of entire submission. 

‘You need not,’ said Miles, in his somewhat slow formal way, 
though his blood was coursing rapidly in his veins, and his heart 
beating more in accordance with his years than with the discipline 
of his life. ‘I know the book, it is Daudet’s “ Nabob,” a great 
and famous book in its way. I should not think you could get 
much harm while you might get some good from that. I am not 
accustomed to overlook young ladies’ studies,’ here there was the 
ghost of a grave smile; ‘however, I would advise you rather to 
sacrifice your French than to maintain it by an indiscriminate 
course of Daudet, or most other French novelists. As for a French 
newspaper ’ He was on the point of saying ‘I'll send you over the 
“ Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ when he bethought him of the ab- 
solute circumspection he had imposed upon himself. What might 
not even a newspaper lead to when the tinder was laid ready for the 
fire? He gave another turn to his sentence—‘ You may keep 
up French without the use of a newspaper. By-the-by,’ he added 
hurriedly, as if a new idea had struck him, ‘I suspect my cousin 
has not a much better choice in newspapers than he has in books. 
I should be sorry for you to have recourse to his stock.’ 

‘I thought it was the Pope who published a list of forbidden 
books,’ said Celia, with the greatest apparent candour and desire 
for information. ‘ You do not mean to say that you, a Protestant, 
a Church of England clergyman, are going to take such a respon- 
sibility on your shoulders ?’ 

‘No, Miss Endicott, and if I did I don’t suppose it would be 
of much consequence where you were concerned,’ said Miles, net- 
tled by her tone. ‘I can imagine that you judge for yourself on 
that, as on most matters.’ 

‘What a relief it must be to you,’ said Celia, with lively 
conviction. 

Lucy was waiting with her heart on her lips, so anxious was 
she to interpose to prevent Mr. North’s being hurt, and to keep 
Celia from exhibiting some of those ‘ ways’ of hers. She was never 
loth to display them when she had such a rabid antipathy toan oppo- 
nent as she had where the Rev. Miles North was concerned. ‘ You 
were speaking about the moor, Mr. North,’ broke in Lucy. ‘Yes, we 
usually walk in that direction, like most of the people here who 
have time to walk. They are generally the few summer visitors. 
They seem to go out on the moor as a matter of course, for the 
lanes are so rough; not that walking on the moor is much better.’ 
Poor Lucy spoke in a rueful tone, which betrayed plainly enough, 
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without such an intention on her part, that hers was not the voice 
which decided even so small a matter in daily life as the direction 
of a walk. ‘I confess I do not care for the moor very much; I 
get so tired, and I am afraid to go aside for losing myself. I 
strayed round the shoulder of a tor once, and I did not know 
where I was or what to do, for Celia did not come when I called. 
Then there are the cattle and the ponies; I do not mind the 
sheep, unless the dogs—the sheep-dogs I mean—they look so 
grim and fierce sometimes, as if they were so many wolves; and 
I must say I do mind the cattle and the ponies putting their 
heads over my shoulder before I know they are there, and 
bellowing and standing their ground, or neighing and scampering 
off when I glance back at them,’ 

Miles could not help giving way to a laugh, in spite of 
the burden on his mind, and his clerical decorum, which was 
doubly starched in the Endicotts’ company. ‘I dare say your sister 
does not mind. Why should you mind?’ he said reassuringly. 
‘If the animals do not take a bite of her or trample her under 
foot in play, why should they devour and demolish you, Miss 
Lucy ?’ 

‘ Why, indeed ?’ said Celia. ‘ Unless,’ she added, knowing all the 
time that Lucy was quite sincere in her inherited childish dislikes 
and terrors, out of which she had neither been argued nor soothed, 
‘a pretty affectation of helplessness is an offence to them as it 
would certainly be to me. I could not stand it; if it came in my 
way I should give the would-be coward something to justify her 
panic.’ 

‘But, Celia, I am sure you know that I cannot help feeling 
lonely and frightened,’ said Lucy piteously, while Miles North 
looked straight before him and wished with all his heart that Celia 
could meet her match. 

‘I know,’ replied Celia carelessly, ‘that I am very glad you 
are sometimes provided with a protector, and that I am not always 
left alone to bear the full weight of your interesting tremors. Mr. 
North,’ she faced round on him, speaking with the greatest cool- 
ness as she cut right to the heart of the awkward little lecture 
which he had come to deliver, ‘I am not alluding to Jem, 
but to your cousin, Mr. Tony North. We are much obliged to 
him for acting as our escort occasionally, and he is willing to be 
our guide when we do not know our way, which is a fact, though 
it sounds odd, since this little corner of the world happens to be 
ours, not his. But we have been school-girls for the greater. part 
of our lives ’—Celia condescended to give a languid explanation— 
* school-girls never at home for the holidays. We have fallen out 
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of acquaintance with Jem’s barren acres, and he will not take the 
trouble of reintroducing us to them. No, I do not know what we 
should do without your cousin,’ she said, with the calmest defi- 
ance. ‘He is invaluable in many things, besides keeping off 
that stampede of raging bulls and mad horses, to which Lucy 


was referring, preventing from overwhelming two unprotected 
females,’ 


(To be continued.) 








Ju Favilla. 


I. 


As two who once were lovers in the spring, 
But who have seen their dreams fall faint and die, 
And now together to the fire draw nigh, 
Not for the warmth of close hearts whispering ; 
And looking in each other’s eyes, they fling 
Into the flames dead flowers, old memory, 
The locks of hair, the letters, each a sigh, 
The soulless symbol of the wedding-ring:— 


So we, whose love will die with these last hours 
Of fiery sunset, come to it and cast 
Into its embers all dreams over-past, 

The hopes still-born, the cankered passion-flowers, 

The broken boughs of Love’s own Eden-bowers ; 
Lo, Love is dust and ashes at the last. 


II. 


Yet when the voice, before the first grey light, 
Of Love’s pale ghost goes wailing round the room 
Waking faint echoes in that ghastly tomb 
Which was the shrine of his remembered rite, 
And gropes among the ashes cold and white ; 
Shall he not find, for all the shuddering gloom, 
The golden ring that fire could ndt consume, 
Shining upon the hearthstone, whole and bright ? 


And when the dawn of Death shall flush tne dark, 
And strike the sunset ashes, where no spark 
Of the old glory quickens, shall not Lova, 
Espy and snatch from out those Embers cold® 
The unscathed circlet and the hearts of gold, 
And freshly wed us in his home above ? 
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